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IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK 


SHOWING THE NEARLY-COMPLETED CHOIR AND SANCTUARY, WITH COLUMNS 54 FI 
HIGH AND WEIGHING 130 TONS. R 18 YEARS OF PRACTICALLY CONTINUOUS WORK, 
THE CATHEDRAL IS SO FAR ADVANCED THAT IT WILL SOON BE USED AS A CHURCH 
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The March of Events 


T IS fifty years since the Civil War 

began. The bitterness that came 

out of it is long ago passed from our 
political life; and in our industrial life 
the loss of property and the check on 
production are not only forgotten, but 
they have been offset, perhaps a thousand 
times, even in the South, by the new era 
of development that followed. Most of 
our population now look upon that war 
merely as an historical event — as some- 
thing that occurred long before they were 
born —much as they look upon the war with 
Mexico or upon even the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Yet, through all these half-a-hundred 
years, there have lingered to retard us 
three unfortunate results of the Civil 
War — three burdensome, persistent, de- 
grading economic inheritances, which in 
their silent effect upon the industrial 
and political life of the people are warlike 
in their hindrances. 

The first is our currency and banking 
system. This is a system that would 
never have been proposed and, if proposed, 
would never have been favored by men 
of sound reason except as an aid to carry 
the national debt. But it became fixed; 
and now, long after the debt has ceased 
otherwise to burden us, we keep it as a 
basis of our financial structure. 

The next burdensome war measure that 
survives is the unequal tariff schedules. 

The third is the complement to the 
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second — a pension-ridden Treasury. The 
brave men who gave their lives for their 
country would turn in their graves 
if they could read the pension-roll of 


to-day and see an abject Congress 
dealing alms to deserters in the name of 
the country’s gratitude. 

Perhaps’ there is no sadder part in 
civilized history than the story of our 
Civil War, with its long chapters of blood 
and of death from diseases, its horrible 
prison records, its incalculable waste of 
the best of a generation of brave men, 
its deep political and personal bitterness 

God forgive us for such a blunder, and 
let us praise Heaven that it is a closed 
chapter in our history forever. 

But, leaving out the loss of life, its 
economic results yet tax our prosperity even 
more than the war taxed our struggling 
period of recovery. 

If the evils and dangers of our banking 
and currency, the burdens of our tariff, and 
the degradation of our pensions could be 
measured or described as definitely as 
the dead could be enumerated, we should 
realize that the burdens of war do not 
cease when war ends, but go on and on; 
and innocent generation after innocent 
generation is weighed down with eco- 
nomic distress that they do not understand. 
And men come at last to consider war- 
begotten economic conditions and war- 
made financial machinery as normal, and 
they honestly even defend them. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE EDWARD DOUGLASS WHITE 


DEMOCRAT, CATHOLIC, CONFEDERATE VETERAN, A SON AND GRANDSON OF JUDGES, 
WHO WAS AN ASSOCIATE-JUSTICE OF THE COURT FOR MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS 


[See ** The Supreme Court As It Now Js,’ 








DR. HENRY 'S: PRITCHETT 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, WHICH HAS MADI 
AN INVESTIGATION OF COLLEGE EFFICIENCY AND RECOMMENDS THAT PROFESSOR BE RELIEVED OF 
THE DETAILS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND DEVOTE THEIR TIMI TO THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING 
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MR. FREDERICK W. © YLOR, * EFFICIENCY ENGINEER ” 


WHOSE SYSTEM OF “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” (TESTED FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA STEEL-WORKS INCREASES THE OUTPUT AND PREVENTS INJUSTICE BY 
FAIRLY DISTRIBUTING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE THE PROFITS THAT RESULT 
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REAR-ADMIRAL STEPHEN 


B: LUCE, UNITED STATES NAVY 
FOUNDER OF THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE AND OI 

AVY’S TEXT-BOOK ON SEAMANSHIP; VETERAN OI 
OFFICER RETAINED IN ACTIVE SERVICE FOR MORI 


ky THAN TWENTY YEARS BEYOND THE AGI 
MENT HE WAS RECENTLY RELIEVED AT THE CLOSE OI! 


THE NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM; 
rH! MENICAN AND CIVII 


AUTHOR OF THI 
WARS; THE ONLY 
OF RETIRI 
"Y-NINE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS SERVIC! 











BRIGADIER-GENERAL ARTHUR MURRAY, UNITED STATES ARMY 
UPON WHOM, AS CHIEF OF ARTILLERY AND ONE OF THE WORLD’S EXPERTS IN SUBMARINE MINES, RESTS THI 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEFENDING OUR SHORE-LINE IN THE ABSENCE OF A WELL-TRAINED AND MOBILE ARMY 
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JUDGE MARTIN A. KNAPP 


VHO HAS BEEN CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION UNDER SUCCESSIVI AD- 
MINISTRATIONS SINCE 1591, AND WHO IS NOW THE PRESIDING JUDGE OF THE NEW COMMERCE COURT 








PENSIONS 


MR. J. L. DA\ PORT, COMMISSION 
THUS F BEEN ENT FOR CIVIL WAR PEN 
Ig! WAS Q21,083 AN 


OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY TO-DAY 


ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS THAT $3,837,488,171 HAVI R 
PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL AT THE CLOSI 
TOTAL ENLISTED FORC! 


WHOSE LAST 
SIONS ALONE. 
ARMY MORE THAN 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 


THI 
ELEVEN TIMES AS LARGI 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE E. VINCENT 


THE NEW HEAD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, WHO HAS BEEN DEAN OF THE FACUL- 
TIES OF ARTS, LITERATURI AND SCIENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SINCE 1907 
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THE LATE ARCH HOXSEY, AVIATOR 


WHO MET HIS DEATH AT LOS ANGELES ON NEW YEAR’S EVE, SOON AFTER HAVING 
\ITAINED THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR ALTITUDI 11,474 FEET), AND WHOSE WRIGHT 
BIPLANE HAD RISEN NEARLY 1,000 FEET HIGHER THAN ANY OTHER HAS YET GONE 





£ DOORS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 
IVING IN WASH- 


ONE OF THE NEW BRON 
LOUIS AMATEIS, : 
INGTON. THE TRANSOM ABOVE THE DOOR 
FEMALE FIGURE IN A CHARIOT DRAWN BY LIONS. 
JURISPRUDENCE, SCIENCE, ART, MINING, AGRICULTURE, 
TRICITY, ENGINEERING AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 


AMERICANIZED ITALIAN L 
REPRES ['S AMERICA, A 


THE PANELS REPRESENT 
IRON AND ELEC- 
AND COMMERCE 
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THE PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENTAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


HINK, if you can, of the National 

Government starting with a new 

slate — a President and Congress brought 

face to face with the conduct of this vast 

business, without hindering precedents or 
habits. What would they do? 

Congress would make revenue laws to 
produce revenue; and, having the revenue, 
it would proceed to spend it directly for 
results, just as business men do. It 
would not create —it could not quickly 
create — anything like the elaborate pen- 
sion system which contains fold on fold 
of purely charitable gifts made so loosely 
that all sorts of undeserving men and 
women take advantage of them. 

It surely would not apportion huge 
sums of money for river and harbor im- 
provements and for public buildings, heed- 
less of the reports of government engineers 
and in great measure according to the 
persistence and influence of individual 
Members of Congress. 

It surely would not create a banking 
and currency system that lacks elasticity 
and is based on the national debt. 

Suppose Congressmen, unused to the 
system that has gradually grown up, should 
apply this same free spirit and direct 
method to all legislation that affects the 
collection and the spending of money — 
suppose the ‘‘government gait,” the 
Washington atmosphere, the partisan 
hunger and struggle were unknown to 
them, and that their whole minds were 
set only on doing the public business as 
men do their private business — who 
can imagine the change? 

Such a sudden change is, of course, 
impossible and almost unthinkable. But 
to bring it about gradually is not impos- 
sible. To do this—to make a vigorous 
beginning —is the enticing opportunity 
that the next Democratic House will 
have. The opportunity will be the better 
because there is a fair chance that within 
two years the Democrats and the Pro- 
gressive Republicans, if they will work 
together, may, through death and other 
causes, have control also of the Senate. 

Keeping up the old ‘‘government gait,” 
voting hundreds of millions for ill- 
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considered and wasteful plans, ever in- 
creasing the pension fund, the secret and 
semi-secret alliance with “great interests,” 
the unresisting drift of old abuses 
that have been long growing up andsteadily 
growing worse — the day of these things 
is fast passing. The people at last 
have waked up. ‘They will no longer 
permit party loyalty to obscure their 
vision. 

This is the cheerful fact on our political 
horizon. For in the last analysis the 
people have been to blame for the growth 
of these abuses. They grew up as nat- 
urally under the shadow of strict party 
loyalty as weeds grow in damp places. 
While many individual public men have 
been blameworthy, the bad system is 
not due to any individual or to any group 
of individuals, but to the supineness of 
the public which permitted and encour- 
aged the individual misuse of public 
power. 

It is not a pleasure to complain even of a 
bad system of governmental expenditure, 
but there is a deal of enlightenment in 
the articles that have appeared in recent 
numbers of this magazine on ‘‘The Crime 
of the Pork Barrel” (Rivers and Harbors 
Bills), ‘A Congressman’s Letters,” “The 
Pension Carnival,”’ and (in this number) 
on “Wasting the People’s Money” in 
public buildings. These routine wastes, 
which have become conventional and 
which in recent years have hardly been 
resisted by any influential forces in 
politics, are now attracting the public 
attention. That’s the gain, and it is 
a great gain. It prepares the way to- 
ward a more businesslike conduct of the 
Government, such as Senator Aldrich 
truly said would save 300 millions a year. 
There is no doubt that he spoke within 
the mark. An even greater saving could 
be made without loss of efficiency and, 
perhaps, with a gain of efficiency; for 
definite responsibility about money begets 
more definite responsibility. 

The Democratic party will strengthen 
or weaken its momentary hold on public 
confidence in proportion to its real busi- 
ness ability and earnestness in using the 
great opportunity that lies before the 
next House. 
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THE TECHNICAL MORAL CODE OF THE 
SENATE 


ig HAS been definitely proved that four 

members of the Illinois Legislature 
were bribed to vote for William Lorimer 
for United States Senator. 

A committee of the Senate, “after a 
careful examination and consideration of 
all the evidence submitted,” reported that 
the “‘title of Mr. Lorimer to a seat in the 
Senate has not been shown to be invalid.”’ 
That members of the state legislature had 
been bribed to vote for Mr. Lorimer 
seemed to have no bearing because: 

(1) The candidate was not proved to 
have been personally connected with the 
bribing. 

(2) The four votes which were bought 
were not enough to have changed the 
election. 

It is hard to believe — for it is surely a 
shameful fact — that such a standard of 
morals can exist in any public body — 
or in any committee of any legislative 
body. If this committee’s report should 
be adopted, it will be a startling proof 
of the formal and complete acceptance by 
the Senate of a technical instead of a 
real standard af moral judgment. And 
the already somewhat faded confidence 
that the people have in it will almost all 
be gone. 


‘BHE SUPREME COURT AS IT NOW IS 


HE most important acts of President 
Taft’s Administration, by far, are 

his appointments of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices. Beside these, legislative recom- 
mendations and political appointments 
count for little; for this great court is “‘a sort 
of continuous constitutional convention,” 
and Acts of Congress mean what it inter- 
prets them to mean. Moreover, of the 
nine Justices that make up the Court, 
Mr. Taft has already had the appointment 
of four — more than any preceding Presi- 
dent except Washington and Lincoln. It 
is altogether likely that he may have the 
appointment of another Justice; and, if 
he should, a majority of the Court will, 
of course, be men of his choosing. The 
influence of these appointments, therefore, 
is likely to stretch far beyond the influence 
of any other act of his Administration. 
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In making these four new appointments 
to the Supreme Bench, Mr. Taft has been 
at his best. He has kept his own vow that 
in making judicial appointments no po- 
litical or sectional or other extraneous rea- 
sons should count for anything. They can 
hardly be called appointments of great 
distinction or of exceptional fitness. Jus- 
tice Lurton has had a long and honorable 
career on the bench; Justice Hughes has 
had a successful career as a lawyer and 
a distinguished career as Governor of New 
York, but he is without judicial experience; 
Justice Lamar had served acceptably as 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia; and Justice Van Devanter had 
been a successful United States Circuit 
Judge — honorable and safe and good 
men, every one of them; but not one of 
them stands out in the public mind or 
in the mind of the legal profession as in 
any unusual way qualified for this post 
of high honor and influence. But, for 
that matter, who does so stand out in this 
generation of lawyers and judges? Most 
of the conspicuously able lawyers have 
served the great corporations in too inti- 
mate a way to seem to be eligible just 
now to the Supreme Bench. And it is 
doubtful if amy man could have found 
safer or better men. 

In promoting Justice White to be 
Chief-Justice, Mr. Taft surely consulted 
no prejudice (if he have any); for the 
new Chief-Justice was a Confederate 
soldier, he is a devout member of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and he was a Demo- 
cratic Senator from Louisiana. It is a 
high tribute to both men that this ap- 
pointment has received practically uni- 
versal approval. 

Fortunately it is futile to try to forecast 
the attitude of any of the new Justices 
toward the great corporation cases that 
are pending before the Court, notably the 
cases to dissolve the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and the American 
Tobacco Company for violation of the 
Anti-trust Law. But the decisions of 
the Court in these cases are expected to 
give such a definite meaning to this 
statute as it has not yet had — are expect- 
ed, in other words, to break new ground in 
determining just what the National Gov- 
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ernment may and may not do to regulate 
corporations of interstate activity. Other 
similar and far-reaching cases will soon 
come before the Court, such as the 
case to determine the constitutionality 
of the Corporation Income Tax. 

The great Court that was yesterday 
somewhat enfeebled by the age and the 
illness of several Justices is now vigorous 
and fairly representative of all sections of 
the country and of both the principal 
political philosophies of our history. 


A PLAIN WORD ABOUT THE POSTAL SERVICE 


R. SEITZ’S emphatic article in this 
magazine about our postal manage- 
ment is the word of a business man who 
is made indignant by inefficiency. And 
why should he not be indignant? Why 
should the Government’s postal service 
not be as efficient as private undertakings? 
No private company would appoint its 
agents for political reasons. No private 
company would forbid that its country 
carriers deliver parcels, especially when 
the carrying of only a few letters and 
papers leaves a big deficit. No private 
company would permit the head of 
such an organization to be changed every 
four years or oftener, without regard to 
efficiency. 

All these defects in postal management 
have time and again been pointed out, 
notably by the Commission of several 
years ago, which presented a definite and 
practical plan for reorganizing the whole 
business ——a plan that was promptly 
pigeonholed. 

In the end, Congress is to blame. It 
will not deny itself these few loaves and 
fishes of patronage. Nor will it show 
courage in the face of the express com- 
panies. Lacking such courage, it pro- 
vokes and listens to fantastic and 
complicated propositions made by the 
Postmaster-General, who is concerned 
about a deficit which would disappear 
in a jiffy under even a tolerable business 
organization. 

It may be set down now as certain 
that the people are going to have, first, 
a rural free delivery parcels-post (which 
the Postmaster-General has  recom- 
mended); they are going, in time, too, to 
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have a general parcels-post (not restricted 
to rural routes), even if it come at the 
expense of the express companies; and 
they are going to continue to have cheap 
magazines. Even further — one of these 
days they will have one-cent letter- 
postage. And all this will come with- 
out a big deficit — perhaps without 
any deficit. Such a change could be 
brought about within a single year if 
Congress were to put the Department 
on a business basis — take it wholly out 
of politics and organize it solely for 
efficiency in serving the people without 
regard to private conflicting interests. 

Much credit is due Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock for his very great reduction 
of the postal deficit. If so much can be 
done under a bad system, how much more 
could be done under a business system? 

As to the proposal to increase the postal 
rate on the advertising pages of the 
magazines (and not on newspapers) — 
the owners of every established magazine 
that really serves the people are willing 
to pay any postal rate that is fairly ap- 
portioned. But they are unwilling to 
have their properties, which have grown 
up under the present rate of which their 
readers get the benefit, singled out to 
bear an increased rate when similar 
publications are to continue to pay the 
present low rate — because Congressmen 
and the political world in general are 
directly interested in the partisan political 
newspapers, as they are not in the 
magazines. 

The remedy for the postal deficit is 
good business management, divorced from 
politics; and there is no other remedy. 
Tinkering with it by complicated and dis- 
criminating patch-work legislation is 
simply dodging a plain duty and is 
adding more complications to an already 
complicated wrong method. 


THE AMERICAN INTEREST IN MEXICO 


HE effort at revolt in Mexico calls 
attention to the problems which the 
Government of that Republic has to face, 
and to our own considerable interest in 
their solution. 
Of the 15,000,000 people in Mexico, 
about 38 per cent. are Indian; 43 per cent. 
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of them are a mixture of Spanish and In- 
dian; and 19 per cent. of them are 
Europeans or Americans. Of the whole 
population, 60 per cent. is illiterate and:a 
large part of it is obviously unfitted for 
participation in popular government. 

The slow work of training the Indians 
and hali-breeds in Mexico for citizenship 
is in progress. While it is going on, a 
ruling class has the Government. The 
change from government by a ruling class 
to a representative government was not 
accomplished without many difficulties, 
even in England — if it is entirely ac- 
complished there. In France it brought on 
a horrible revolution, and the slave-owning 
oligarchy in this country did not give up 
its privileges without a _ struggle. In 
Mexico the forms of representative govern- 
ment hang suspended above the popula- 
tion, awaiting their development, and the 
ruling class professes to be willing to give 
up its monopoly of government when the 
population is capable of assuming the task. 

In the meanwhile, laboring under prec- 
edents of centuries of misrule, and in a 
country whose population is not efficient 
either agriculturally or industrially, the 
rulers of Mexico can not fairly be charged 
with the many evil conditions which exist. 
Nevertheless they are blamed in some 
quarters —not only for their own acts but 
for conditions which they cannot control. 
Nor can they make the retort that is often 
made here that, since it is a popular 
government, the people are getting what 
they voted for. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that, whereas 
in this country we can denounce the 
trusts and corporations for our misfor- 
tunes, in Mexico this criticism is all 
directed against the Government, for all 
“big business” there, both financial and 
industrial, has been fostered by the 
Government and is intimately connected 
with it. 

In fostering business the Mexican 
Government has had to look to foreign 
capital — English, German, French, and 
American — for without this aid progress 
was impossible. But this aid has brought 
complications as well as material ad- 
vantages. Americans, for example, run 
the railroads, although the Government 
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owns most of them. Americans own 
many of the mines; they are buying land; 
they are interested in water-power de- 
velopment; the rubber-works at Torreon 
belong to the company of which Senator 
Aldrich is a director; the smelters at Tor- 
reon and Aguascalientes are controlled by 
the Guggenheims. The oil industry is 
shared (though not very amicably) be- 
tween the English and the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company. All this has made many 
Mexicans feel that to get the country 
developed the Government is giving it 
away; and there is an undercurrent of 
anti-foreign feeling, particularly of anti- 
American feeling. Americans are less 
popular than the English and Germans 
because we seem to be more grasping and 
because we are less diplomatic. 

Under these difficulties President Diaz 
has — 

(1) Pacified the country and stopped 
highway robbery, brigandage, etc. 

(2) Established railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones, which make it possible 
to maintain order and also to build up 
the country. 

(3) Induced foreign capital to invest 
in Mexico. 

(4) Put the country on a gold standard. 

(5) Begun the establishment of a public 
school system. 

Probably he would be the last man to 
say that his Government is perfect, for 
he knows most intimately its imperfec- 
tions, but these achievements place him 
among the great men of his generation — 
a long generation at that, for he is more 
than eighty years old. 

The interests of the United States are 
plain. We have millions of dollars 
invested in that. country, and an ever- 
increasing number of Americans are going 
into Mexico. We owe every assistance 
in our power to the Mexican Government 
in its arduous task of developing the 
country and educating the people at the 
same time. If they fail — which, thanks 
to the thirty years of ‘“Diazpotism,” 
does not seem likely — that country will 
no longer be a place of investment for 
our money or a land of opportunity for 
our men, but a constant menace along the 
border. Had Castro ruled in Mexico, 
































instead of in Venezuela, our State Depart- 
ment (if not the War Department) would 
have had serious trouble. 


THE BRITISH REVOLUTION 


HERE are two ways of interpreting 
the recent British election. It may 
be said that the Liberals were sent back 
to power with a renewed mandate to 
reform the House of Lords, or it may be 
said that they failed a second time to 
secure enough votes to do this — without 
Irish help. There is the rub. The 
Englishman, however much he may wish 
to hobble the pretensions of the Lords, 
wishes to do it himself and does not wish 
Irishmen to do it for him. Mr. Balfour 
made (before the election) fruitless trials 
of a good many campaign cries, but he 
hit on one which awoke a real response: 


I appeal to every man, whatever be his 
traditions, whatever be his party, or his up- 
bringing, or his state in life, and ask him that 
Great Britain shall manage the affairs of 
Great Britain; and that, if and when we alter 
the fabric of our ancient Constitution, it shall 
be of our own free will, and not at the bid- 
ding of those who care nothing for our tra- 
ditions and nothing for our history. 


Now the Liberals cannot safely under- 
take to “alter the fabric of our ancient 
Constitution” (that is, take the veto 
power away from the aristocratic Cham- 
ber) without the aid of the Irish 
Nationalists. The Nationalists care 
nothing one way or the other for the 
“ancient Constitution,” but they know 
that the securing of home-rule for Ireland 
is dependent on the downfall of the House 
of Lords, and they may be depended on 
to aid toward that event, even though Mr. 
Asquith’s Government fail to propose 
for them anything substantial in the way 
of a Parliament for Ireland. The Govern- 
ment is not going to propose a home-rule 
system such as Mr. John Redmond and 
his friends dream of, but the Irish Members 
of Parliament are not going to miss a 
chance to render the House of Lords 
helpless. A good many Englishmen have 
just enough affection left for the Lords 
to wish to spare them humiliation at the 
hands of Irishmen. 

The same sentiment affects the question 
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of the creation by King George of a suf- 
ficient number of new peers (of Liberal 
politics) to give the House of Lords a new 
complexion and induce it to vote away 
its own authority. That is the way the 
thing is to be done: the King is to be 
asked to manufacture 500 Liberals into 
barons, or to threaten to do so unless the 
House of Lords bows to the popular will. 

But is the popular will clear? The 
Unionists say that it is not. They say 
that Mr. Asquith appealed, in this second 
general election of the year, for “greater 
emphasis” from the people. He failed 
to get it. He got only, a second time, a 
majority, drawn chiefly from Scotland 
and Wales, insufficient to warrant him 
in embarking on a revolution without 
assurance of aid from outside Great 
Britain — Ireland being outside Great 
Britain. To ask the King, under such 
circumstances, to nominate 500 Liberal 
peers to swamp the House of Lords would 
be, they declare, preposterous. 

The Liberal reply is, that while it is 
true enough that the party did not in 
the last election win an increased vote, 
it did win the same vote a second time; 
and that if the will of the people needs 
to be more than twice declared, popular 
government has ceased to exist. They 
assert, too, that it is not for the King to 
discriminate between the parts of his 
kingdom; there is nothing for him to do 
but perform his constitutional duty 
accept the advice of his ministers (who 
will ask for a promise to make new peers 
until the Upper House consents to its 
destruction) or refuse it, whereupon his 
ministers will resign, making a new 
election necessary. To make necessary 
a third general election on a question 
concerning which the country has twice 
expressed its will, would — some Liberals 
do not hesitate to say —be the signal 
for a revolution that would threaten the 
Throne itself. 

Whether or not the fate of the Throne 
be involved, the fate of the venerable House 
of Lords is pretty clearly settled. Its 
real power is doomed. A third election 
might delay the execution of the sentence, 
but the people are resolved to take away its 
veto power — which is all the powerit has. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF MORGAN 


—— the panic of 1907, the greatest 
private banking-house in the world, 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., has gone 
through a process of development as 
sweeping as it is significant to the people. 
It has put off its character as’ a huge 
promotion house — anoceanofprivate busi- 
ness capital doing the things that private 
funds may do —and it has taken on the 
character of a central bank, like the 
Bank of England or the Bank of Germany. 

There has been no change of charter, 
nor of license. It is essentially a private 
banking-house. Only in its personnel has 
it changed. It has added to itself what its 
head conceived to be the strongest possible 
combination of public banking brains 
that it could get. 

Mr. H. C. Davison, who came to it 
shortly after the panic, showed his fitness 
(if report be true) during the panic itself. 
In the storm he was the coolest, quietest, 
quickest, and best forearmed of all the 
younger men in the public banking world. 
Therefore Mr. Morgan picked him out 
as the first of the new blood to be absorbed. 

Mr. T. W. Lamont, skilled in trust- 
company administration and national 
bank administration, is drawn to the same 
councils. With him came Mr. William 
H. Porter, head of the Chemical National 
Bank — always reckoned one of the 
strongest and most conservative of banks. 
(His place in that famous financial insti- 
tution has been filled by Mr. Joseph B. 
Martindale, who entered that bank as a 
boy and steadily worked his way up to the 
presidency.) 

This group of men, in council with the 
heads of the firm, will constitute the 
“banking arm” of Morgan. It looks 
like a good strong arm. Clearly the firm 
is new — quite different from the power- 
ful house that floated the United States 
Steel Corporation on a troubled sea and 
guided it through the storms of the last 
ten years. Moreand more, it is a banking 
house; and less and less it is a giant pro- 
motion-syndicate. 

Mr. Geo. W. Perkins, who leaves the 
firm, announces that hereafter he is to 
pursue the vocation of the peacemaker, 
the propagandist of industrial peace and 
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coéperation. His ten years’ training in 
huge industrial matters fits him well for the 
task. Better, perhaps, than any other man 
in the history of finance, he has been able to 
handle men — big and little, shrewd and 
belligerent —in the service of the Morgan 
house. His new vocation is nothing more 
nor less than a continuance of the old, 
except that hereafter he will work for the 
public, rather than for private power. 

All these things indicate that the greatest 
capitalist of this country sees plainly a 
mighty change ahead of us. The era of 
reconstruction is over. Here begins a 
new evolution, a long adjustment of in- 
terests, a slowing-down of our industrial 
march, while capital, labor, Government, 
and people work out the delicate problems 
of correlation that have been created in 
this tremendous period just closed. 


SOME ECHOES OF HIGH FINANCE 


HE sudden collapse of the Northern 
Bank, of New York City, a sup- 
posedly sound institution with nearly 
$7,000,000 on deposit, brought to light a 
new chapter of banking finance. It is 
pretty much the same old story. Joseph G. 
Robin, asuddenly-rich financier of the mod- 
ern made-to-order type, got practical con- 
trol of the bank. At the same time he 
was carrying on various transactions, 
in one of which he bought from the A2tna 
Indemnity Company a moribund trust- 
company in Rochester. This purchase 
gave him control over various securities 
held in its treasury. Crude manipulation 
of these securities, mostly in the form of 
taking the best of them out of the treasury 
in exchange for bonds and stocks of 
traction and real-estate companies in 
which Robin was interested, brought 


about the crash. An alert Insurance 


Department at Albany warned a fairly 
alert Banking Department at Albany. 
The law moved in, and Robin moved out. 

The financial result is not likely to 
amount to much. Apparently somebody 
was awake, and the process of robbing 
the banks was interrupted before it had 
gone very far. Depositors (according to 
all estimates) will get the full amount 
of their claims in a reasonable time. A 
savings bank, affiliated with the other 




















































banks, had to take refuge behind the 
sixty-day rule to save itself; but no 
great damage was done. 

It is gratifying that such adventurers 
are having a harder time in New York 
than they ever had. The fear of the law 
is growing in the hearts of the men that 
run banks, even the little ones. To 
point the moral of the Robin episode, 
there came in the same week a settlement 
of a suit brought in 1908 against various 
men who were directors of the Bank of 
North America when it was wrecked by 
Morse. ‘These five directors—Messrs. W. 
F. Havemeyer, John W. Gates, J. H. Flag- 
ler, C. M. Schwab, and Robert M. Thomp- 
son —had defended themselves on the 
ground that, though directors, they knew 
nothing about the business of the bank. 

In the settlement, they are held re- 
sponsible for the debts of the bank to 
the extent of $240,000. The principle 
is, that if one becomes director in a bank, 
he must also assume responsibility for 
the management. It is a sound principle 
—that directors must direct or suffer 
the consequences. The spread of it is 
responsible for the elimination of such 
light-fingered gentlemen as Mr. Robin. 
The species is becoming scarcer, and is 
likely to become more scarce as time goeson. 
Mr. Morse, by the way, is still in the peni- 
tentiary; and more than one of the crop 
of 1907 fills a dishonored grave. 

DO WE OWE ANY SORT OF MANUFACTURERS 
A LIVING? 


HE ‘“‘true principle” of protection 
(according to President Taft and 
the last Republican platform) is to impose 
duties that shall offset the increased cost 
of production here over the cost of pro- 
duction abroad. In preparation for this, 
President Taft’s Tariff Board is endeavor- 
ing to find out what that difference in 
costis. But, even if the Board can get ac- 
curate figures—which is doubtful—Pro- 
fessor Taussig, of Harvard, has pointed 
out that this ‘true principle”’ of protection 
is worthless. He says: 


Applied with consistency, it would lead 
to the complete annihilation of foreign trade. 
It is usually thought of as likely to result 
in a moderation of protection. Yet, if 
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carried out to the full, it would lead to the 
utmost extreme of protection. 


According to this principle, any in- 
dustry which can show that it spends 
more in production than its foreign rivals 
is entitled to protection, and the more 
it spends the greater the protection it 
is entitled to; for this ‘true principle” 
of tariff legislation means simply that we 
owe all industry in this country a living, 
irrespective of the way in which it is 
carried on or how much it costs. Take 
the case of the California lemon industry, 
to which Professor Taussig refers. It 
would probably be cheaper for the people 
of the United States to strangle it — buy 
it, kill the trees, take off the duty, and 
get our lemons from abroad at bottom 
prices. The value of lemons imported 
into the United States is a little less than 
2 cents a pound. The duty on lemons 
is 114 cents a pound. The California 
growers produce a little more than half 
the lemons consumed in this country. 
In order that these particular people in 
a restricted territory may make a living 
growing 6,500 car-loads of lemons, the 
country pays about 75 per cent. more 
than is necessary for the whole 12,000 
car-loads which are used. It would not 
take many years for the saving that could 
be effected by removing the duty to pay 
for the whole California lemon industry. 

This is an extreme case. Many of the 
industries which clamor for duties are 
more nearly able to compete with foreign 
industries than they claim. But, since 
the ‘‘true principle” puts a premium of 
protection upon a high cost of production 
and general inefficiency, manufacturers 
are inclined to admit a degree of ineffi- 
ciency of which they are not guilty. 

The idea that the country owes any 
industry a living on almost any basis on 
which it chooses to conduct itself is so 
firmly fixed that much of the talent of 
our industrial world is taken up in arrang- 
ing artificial conditions by tariffs and 
combinations. 

Mr. H. L. Gantt, of New York, an 
“efficiency engineer,” has said: 


Inasmuch as_ increase of selling-price 
yields more prompt returns, and returns that 
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can be measured with great accuracy, much 
of the talent of our manufacturers has been 
engaged in this branch of the business. The 
successful salesman, or the operator who 
has succeeded in persuading his competitors 
to join with him in upholding or advancing 
prices, on account of the increased profits 
resulting from his efforts, has been considered 
a very important man and has been compen- 
sated accordingly. The recognition of abil- 
ity and the compensation for success in this 
field have been so great that capable workers 
from all directions have swarmed into it, 
and the industry of making prices has pros- 
pered amazingly, to the comparative neglect 
often of the production end of business. 


As men have been gradually attracted 
from the field of making products to the 
more lucrative field of making prices, 
we have now in many industries a surplus 
of prices and a shortage of products. 

The Conservation movement has en- 
tered a vigorous protest against the 
continuation of recklessly selling our in- 
heritance. But we must have something 
to sell. If our diminished supplies of raw 
products forbid us to sell our natural 
resources in their raw state, we shall have 
to do as other nations that have traveled 
the road before us—sell a little raw 
product mixed with a large amount of 
labor and brains. This is the problem 
of our manufacturers—to become 
efficient. If labor is high-priced, it will 
have to be trained to be worth the high 
price. We are getting to a place where 
we can no longer afford to support such 
industries as the lemon business in Cali- 
fornia by the surplus profit from our 
natural resources, and there is no more 
reason why the Government of the United 
States should guarantee a living to a 
lemon-grower than to a doctor or to 
any other class or profession. The guar- 
antee becomes particularly obnoxious when 
the recipient of the favor is the sole judge 
how large the favor is to be. 


THE KEY TO SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


A SOUTHERN commercial congress 

is to meet in Atlanta early in March 
at which all the Southern States will be 
represented by influential public men 
and men-of-affairs. There will be discus- 
sions of the most important practical tasks 
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that most directly concern the people in 
that great region of the Union. A series 
of conferences will be held about such 
subjects as agriculture, good roads, better 
commercial organization, the public health, 
immigration, and the like. Such a meet- 
ing is an excellent way to emphasize the 
great opportunities that these states offer. 

There has not been a better chance 
in our whole history for agricultural and 
industrial success — for men of skill and 
energy and thrift to make themselves 
independent — unless it was the chance 
given by the rich West under the Home- 
stead Law. There is no free land in the 
South as there was in the West. But, 
on the other hand, there were in the West 
no accessible markets in the early days, 
no transportation system, no settled civili- 
zation. ‘The South has all these. 

One fact that the Southern people have 
themselves till recently been slow to put 
full value on is the need of a larger working 
population. There has never been labor 
enough — neither unskilled farm-labor nor 
skilled labor. For instance, the cotton 
crop has till now been limited — not by 
available land but by available labor. 
As for independent farmers — men who 
own their own land —there is now no 
parallel on the continent to the oppor- 
tunities that the Southern States offer. 
New-comers, of course, require some 
capital; but men who have enough money 
to begin life may begin it there with the 
best outlook for success. 

A tide of such new-comers has now 
definitely set in, and such meetings as 
this commercial congress to be held at 
Atlanta stimulate it. But, as with all 
movements of a working population, 
this tide is much smaller than it would 
be if trustworthy information about the 
prices and the qualities of land could be 
more easily got. Land-agents and land- 
“boomers” in the South are not different 
from their fellows elsewhere in the world. 
There are honest and reasonable men in 
the business, and there are grasping and 
dishonest men. The new-comer lacks ade- 
quate means of distinguishing one class 
from the other, and local knowledge of 
fundamental facts about fertility and 
land-values is hard to acquire. 



























If the forthcoming commercial con- 
gress, which is a body of men drawn to- 
gether only by public spirit, could make 
an organized plan to put definite, trust- 
worthy information about land into the 
hands of inquirers, and could defend 
men from land-boomers, they would do 
much to attract the best class of workers 
to the Southern States. There have 
been many companies organized to ac- 
quire large tracts of land and to sell it 
in small farms at fair prices and on easy 
terms to men of character. Such com- 
panies, well managed, may do good serv- 
ice; but they cannot go far enough. 
A much more comprehensive plan is 
necessary. 

States and counties might well take 
up this task. Some of the New England 
States made themselves— through state 
officers — responsible for accurate, official 
information about the so-called abandoned 
farms, and the plan succeeded. As soon 
as men discovered that they could buy 
land without the danger of misrepresenta- 
tion, salable land was very quickly dis- 
posed of. If there were some similar 
official and wholly trustworthy source 
of information in the old Southern States, 
the flow of desirable immigrants to the 
soil would be hastened as it can be hastened 
in no other way. 





II 


In the South, as elsewhere, land-values 
—especially farm-values— are rising. In 
many regions they are rising too fast. 
This increase comes from the improve- 
ment in agriculture and the consequent 
increase of value, which is real and 
legitimate, and from the increased demand 
because of the growth of population, 
which also is legitimate; but part of the 
increased prices comes from sheer specu- 
lation, which is deterrent. The worst 
thing that can happen to any country 
in its period of development is speculation 


in the sources of real wealth. It checks 
development and productivity. It puts 
a mortgage on the future. When it 


rises high enough and rages long enough, 
it bursts and there is a general industrial 
set-back, sometimes lasting for many years. 


BEWARE OF A LAND “BOOM” 
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There are regions in the South where the 
land speculator is now so active as to 
be a real enemy of the public welfare. 

If this commercial congress could 
find a way to prevent or at least to 
discredit and to discourage land specula- 
tion, it would put forward the real develop- 
ment of these states incalculably. 

It is a difficult task — to prevent specu- 
lation — under present laws and condi- 
tions. But the subject is worthy of the 
most serious study of the ablest men. 

In general it may be said that the 
rapidity and the soundness of Southern 
industrial (especially agricultural) devel- 
opment will depend for the next decade or 
two on the honesty and the fairness with 
which transactions in land are made. 


BEWARE OF A LAND ‘‘ BOOM” 


E ARE, in fact, in a good deal of 
danger of deterrent if not dis- 
astrous land-speculation in many parts 
of the country. Go where you will and 
you hear of abnormal increases of land- 
prices. City-land, town-land, farm-land 
— all share in this rise. 

There has been, of course, legitimate 
cause for such rises during the decade, 
such as the growth of cities, the improve- 
ment in agriculture, and the pressure of 
population. These unfortunately must 
cause land to rise. And the census 
reminds us of all such facts and puts 
undue emphasis on them. 

But in addition to real and permanent 
values is the impulse given by speculation. 
You will find the spirit of such specula- 
tion everywhere, and there is no more 
unfortunate fact on the horizon. As 
fast as men lock up their money in land 
speculation, it is withdrawn from legiti- 
mate industry. Nor is this the worst 
of it. There is a psychological effect 
that is more disastrous than the purely 
financial effect, for it leads to still further 
financial folly. Once let a mania for 
fictitious land-trading take a community, 
and even the steadiest heads lose their 
balance. It is one of the most enticing 
forms of the get-rich-quick disease. 
Everybody whose memory goes back a 
decade or two can recall the devastating 
effects of such a craze in some community. 
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industry stops. Everybody 
catches the fever. Land-trading becomes 
first a pastime, then a mania. Other 
people rush in. The coming of a crowd 
seems to prove the soundness of the 
“boom.” The more that come, the fiercer 
the game — till at last the bubble bursts 
and a few lucky gamblers carry away 
what the others have lost. Then the 
community wakes up from its intoxication 
to find life dull and its old occupations 
disagreeable. The community’s judg- 
ment is left impaired. Men have lost 
faith in one another and there is no 
community spirit of helpfulness and co- 
operation left. 

The history of such crazes is most 
instructive. They have swept over large 
parts of the United States many times, 
and once or twice practically over the 
whole country. Such a mania has pre- 
ceded nearly every severe financial panic 
that we have had and has contributed 
much to such panics. 

Such signs, therefore, of a _ general 
tendency to land-speculation as are visible 
are very bad signs; and all men will 
serve their country well who do all they 
can to discourage fictitious rises in prices. 


Legitimate 


THE HAPPIEST NINETY MILLIONS 


HE extraordinary facts in the new 
census of population are the in- 
crease in the population of the state of 
Washington from 518,103 to 1,141,990 — 
more than 120 per cent.; of Oklahoma 
from 790,391 to 1,657,155 more than 
10g per cent.; of California, from 1,485,053 
to 2,377,549 — more than 60 per cent.; 
of Oregon from 413,536 to 672,765 — 
more than 62 percent. The large percent- 
age of the increases in Colorado (48 per 
cent.), in South Dakota (45 per cent.), 
in North Dakota (80 per cent.), in Mon- 
tana (54 per cent.), in Idaho (101 per cent.), 
in Arizona (66 per cent.), in Nevada (93 
per cent.) were expected, for the popula- 
tion of these states is yet small. Texas 
has expressed disappointment with a growth 
of a little less than 28 per cent. 

The other most striking instance of the 
growth of population is New York City 
and the adjacent cities in New Jersey. 
Reckoning all these as one metropolis, 
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they now hold about 7,000,000 people; 
and it will not be many decades before 
this area will contain the greatest compact 
mass of human beings in the world. As 
a rule it is the seaboard cities and states, 
both East and West, that continue to 
grow in population most rapidly — this 
in spite of the continually improving 
transportation facilities of the interior. 

It is safe to predict that during the next 
decade this same tendency will continue 
and that there will be a larger migration 
to the Southern States than any decade 
has yet shown. 

Taken all in all, never have there been in 
the world ninety millions of human beings 
in a contiguous territory under one 
group of institutions that were so well 
fed, so well clad, so well housed, so pros- 
perous, and so hopeful. When these 
ninety millions shall have become two 
hundred millions, many economic changes 
will have taken place. There will not 
be so many material resources to exploit, 
nor so much cheap land, nor so homo- 
geneous a people, nor perhaps such 
widely diffused prosperity. Still, two 
hundred millions on our soil will not be 
at all a dense population. 


A STRIKING CLASH OF CANADIAN POLICIES 


AN ARMY of a thousand farmers, 

owning several million dollars’ worth 
of real property in the Canadian North- 
west, recently marched upon Ottawa and 
presented a new Bill of Rights. The 
Canadian public looked upon a spectacle 
hardly to be matched in political records 
in its directness since the days of Cromwell. 

The farmers filled the House of Parlia- 
ment, occupying every seat on the floor 
and in all the galleries but one. They 
crowded the Premier from his chair, 
leaving to him a humble seat at the end 
of a clerical table. An Americo-Canadian 
farmer, Mr. D. W. Warner, filled the 
chair vacated by the Premier. The Minis- 
try found seats wherever it could, in the 
places usually occupied by the pages of 
the House. 

For hours the patient Laurier and his 
Ministry listened to speeches. They were 
not speeches of humble petition. They 
requested nothing. They demanded much. 






















































































They practically ordered the Government 
forthwith to begin a plan for the building 
and operation of a railroad to Hudson’s 
Bay, to make a new outlet for the farms 
of the West. Almost peremptorily, they de- 
manded that the Government begin at 
once the building and operation of abat- 
toirs and grain elevators. Finally and 
most urgently they declared the intention 
of the West to force the hand of the 
Government in the framing of a free-trade 
policy between the United States and 
Canada, particularly in farm products. 

These modest demands having been 
formulated, the strenuous gentlemen from 
the West were content to listen for a few 
minutes to an offhand reply from the 
Premier. The reply, of course, was un- 
satisfactory. Sir Wilfred did not say 
that he would start the building of the 
Hudson Bay road next day, or order out 
the militia to seize all the elevators and 
abattoirs in sight. Neither did he send 
a page to order a special train to take 
him down to Washington to establish 
free trade. Instead he ‘‘side-stepped,” 
as any worldly-wise statesman might well 
be excused for doing. 

Government-ownership, he said, may 
be a good thing. Government operation 
of public utilities, however, is more 
doubtful. Time alone can tell. As to 
reciprocity, there are a few minor details 
to be arranged — such as, for instance, 
the consent of the United States, the 
present preferential tariff with Great 
Britain, and a few other small items that 
have been much discussed during the last 
century, and would (if the West would 
but permit) be discussed perhaps for the 
next century. . Particularly, he pointed 
out, there is the small and insignificant 
question whether or not the industrial 
world of Canada could stand this pro- 
gramme. ‘There still are a few people — 
mere tradesmen and manufacturers, of 
course — left in Ontario and Quebec. 
They have to be thought of, though the 
West has forgotten them. 

The whole episode, an outsider may 
fear, will not sweeten the counsels of the 
Canadian East and West. The cowhide 
boots from Alberta and the soft-going 
sandals of diplomacy will not keep step 





TWO GREAT BENEFACTIONS 
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very happily in the onward march of 


the Dominion. They never do, there or 
or here or anywhere else. 

An American critic can look upon this 
strange scene with something more than 
amusement. Our own West, were it not 
so tremendously outweighed by the in- 
dustrial East, would do just what these 
Canadians would like to do. It would 
make national policies for the West 
alone, for agriculture alone, were it not 
that for every dollar that the farms produce 
the mills and looms and forges of the 
East and the Middle-West produce three 
dollars. In Canada there is no such 
balance. Canada to-day is where we 
were forty years ago, with this one differ- 
ence — that new doctrines fill the counsels 
of the people and a spirit of experiment 
dominates their spirit. 

There is good chance that Ottawa, under 
the next Administration, may’ become a 
laboratory for weird and wonderful ad- 
ministrative experiments. Maybe the 
Ottawa Government will, some time, 
operate a string of slaughter-houses, ele- 
vators, laundries, etc., and build a few 
railroads here and there. It will surely 
be an experiment to watch, if it should 
turn out so. At any rate, it is a happy 
thought that, when governmental activities 
get to a point where foreign capital 
wishes to leave Canada, there is plenty 
of room for it in our own American West 
and in South America. 


TWO GREAT BENEFACTIONS 


T WAS both a proper and gracious 
thing that Mr. Rockefeller did when, 
after giving 10 millions to Chicago Uni- 
versity (making his total contribution 
35 millions), he closed this chapter of 
his benefactions to that institution — and 
his personal representatives on the board 
of trustees resigned. He established a 
great university; he now leaves it to 
others to enlarge it and to enrich it 
still more; and he has put _ himself 
beyond any possible criticism of wish- 
ing to impress his ideas or his person- 
ality on it. 
And Mr. Carnegie did a generous and 
big thing when he gave 1o millions to 
be used by a self-perpetuating board to 
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discourage war in whatever way they 
think it wise to try. 

Peace societies for a long time cut a 
small figure in the world, for the abolition 
of war seemed to most men who know 
history a mere dream. And few things 
are yet more certain than that there will 
be more wars, doubtless many more. 
But with every decade the forces and the 
influences become stronger that make 
against war between civilized nations. 
Financial and economic conditions make 
them more costly and more difficult and 
less attractive to rulers. There is more 
to lose in defeat and less to gain in victory 
than in the old days of the conquest of 
territory. But the agitation for peace 
also now has an appreciable effect on 
public opinion—at least those definite 
organizations for the settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. And there are ways 
in which aff endowed board of enlightened 
men can work with some hope of effect 
toward the removal at some time of that 
standing reproach to civilization — war 
equipments and war debts that burden 
the world. Every citizen of almost every 
civilized country carries a soldier on his 
back, dead or living. 

A study of the methods whereby many 
wise men hope definitely to discourage 
wars between civilized Powers will appear 
in the next number of this magazine. 


AN OLD COLLEGE FALSEHOOD 


Or of the most ancient and firmly 
rooted superstitions of the under- 
graduate world in many of our colleges 
is the fiction that scholarship is not a 
criterion of a man’s ability. This is an 
old lie that dies hard. College authorities 
have never subscribed to it, but a large 
proportion of undergraduates firmly be- 
lieve that the most capable men are not 
the best students — and even that training 
in scholarship will not so improve a man’s 
mind as to give him an advantage over 
his fellows in after-life. 

The Harvard Graduate’s Magazine has 
done a real service, therefore, in printing 
the records of Harvard’s best scholars 
from 1777 to 1887. During the first 
sixty years of that period, general business 
did not compete for educated men with 
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the professions and politics as it does now. 
Consequently there were no great business- 
men among these scholars. There were, 
however, five United States Senators, 
four Members of Congress who never 
became Senators, three ministers to 
foreign countries (not counting two Sen- 
ators who became ministers to Great 
Britain), a United States District Court 
judge, a justice of a State Supreme Court, 
the Chief-Justice of New Brunswick, a 
bishop, and four college presidents. Cer- 
tainly this is a remarkable record for 
sixty men. But even this recital does 
not quite do them justice, for several 
of them held other important positions; 
and in the list each man is credited only 
once, although he may have been dis- 
tinguished for several reasons. 

The ‘“‘first’”’ scholars of the last forty 
years of the period have among them three 
railroad presidents, one president of the 
Bell Telephone Company,a Major-General, 
two justices of State Supreme Courts, 
and one judge of a United States District 
Court. Twenty-eight of the one hundred 
“first” scholars reached formal posts of 
distinction. Certainly no such propor- 
tion of the average scholars have done 
so; nor would the average accomplishment 
of the members of any of the clubs 
which try to pick the best all-round men 
show as much ability fin after life as 
this. 

Of course trained intelligence is more 
powerful than untrained intelligence, but 
even these figures and others which this 
same university has collected will not 
entirely convince the undergraduates, for 
they see a few men gain good marks for 
training their memories alone and others 
who are willing to plod conscientiously 
for six hours through a task which should 
be done in two, and they rightly discount 
this kind of scholarship. But they over- 
look the efficient active thinkers — the 
men who in college are training the 
faculties that will make them distinguished 
later in life. 

In the underworld of boyhood, where 
many false notions persist generation 
after generation, it is time surely that 
this obvious proved falsehood should 
perish. 





































































JUDGING COLLEGES BY INDUSTRIAL 
STANDARDS 


NDER Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has greatly dis- 
turbed the quiet of the educational world. 
Following the scathing report on the con- 
dition of medical instruction throughout 
the country (prepared by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner), the Foundation recently pub- 
lished a comparison of efficiency in col- 
leges with efficiency in industrial works, 
made by Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
who is a trained mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Cooke made a friendly attempt to 
help the colleges by showing where they 
fall short of the best methods in use in 
industry. 

In the first place, the teaching force 
—the productive workers of the college 
—has no standards of work. How much 
work a teacher can do well is not known, 
nor how much time it should take. The 
teaching force is as a rule industrious 
beyond criticism, but it is so hampered by 
extraneous duties and out-worn methods 
that its industry is not as effective as it 
should be. 

During the interviews which Mr. Cooke 


had with college professors, he says 
that he found them spending time 
taking inventories, keeping track of 


appropriations, mimeographing examina- 
tion papers, and handling routine corres- 
pondence. This is clerical work, and 
should be handled outside of the teaching 
field and not as a part of teachers’ duties. 
For all these things, and for the manage- 
ment of buildings, etc., the professors 
are not trained; and, whenever they 
are brought into work for which they are 
not adapted, the college loses them from 
the class-room (where they are most 
efficient) and puts them on other work 
at which less high-priced people would 
be more efficient. To have the Latin 
professor serve on a committee for regu- 
lating the grounds and buildings, and to 
have the professor of history write 
letters by hand and fetch his own books 
from the library is in both instances a 
waste. 

To burden the lives of the teaching 
force with the thousand and one details 
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with which they are now burdened nec- 
essarily decreases the time and energy 
which it can devote to teaching. Instead 
of being troubled with details of admin- 
istration, disbursements, purchasing, and 
clerical labor, the corps of instructors 
should not only be left as free as possible 
to teach, but every aid which the other 
departments of the university could give 
the teachers should be given to them. 

There is a fundamental reason for this. 
If a college is a place for the instruction 
of the young, the only people in the col- 
lege who work directly at this task are 
the teachers. All the other departments 
should therefore do everything possible 
to increase the power of the teaching 
force —to concentrate power where 
teacher and pupil meet. If all the 
machinery of the college is in good order 
and only the teacher is a blunt tool, the 
effort is wasted. 

But, even after the teacher is left free 
to teach, it will be necessary to have a 
standard for teaching, which is now almost 
entirely lacking; and, because it is lack- 
ing, few men achieve success purely from 
teaching. Teaching-power is often un- 
recognized. Research, on the other hand, 
is recognized because it can be measured. 
As Mr. Cooke points out, ‘‘One reason 
for the demand for research-workers is 
just a demand for established efficiency. 
I think if methods can be developed by 
which the success which a professor may 
be achieving —in teaching —may be 
measured and recorded, that he will be 
in demand as research-workers are in 
demand. There is now, at best, only an 
indirect method of telling who are the 
competent men. If a man’s competence 
in any line is once established, he need 
not worry to-day about getting adequate 
compensation.”’ 

That the teaching staff should be 
judged by its teaching and be allowed to 
teach without interruption, is the doctrine 
which industry would preach to education. 

Mr. Cooke’s report shows a waste in 
the use of buildings, in finances, and 
other such material things; but the most 
fundamental improvement that his report 
advises is that teachers have freedom to 
teach and standards of teaching toward 
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which to strive, and that they be judged 
by their teaching. 

All this is simple and true; and this 
report will have a good influence. But 
it is interesting to observe how the mere 
suggestion of a practical measure of 
efficiency has called forth academic pro- 
tests against ‘‘standardizing’’ intellectual 
and spiritual forces. Run this criticism 
home and you will be likely to find a 
pretty good ‘“‘standardization” of routine 
that has hardened into sheer laziness. 


NEW PENSION EXTRAVAGANCE 

UST as soon as the cost of pensions 

begins to decrease, some means 
is invented to bring it up again and carry 
it up higher than ever. Very promptly 
—on December 13th—the House of 
Representatives passed the annual Pen- 
sion Appropriation Bill, which this year 
carries only $153,680,000. This is two 
millions less than the 1909-10 appropria- 
tion was. On December 15th, accordingly, 
the House Committee on Invalid Pensions 
reported favorably on Bill H. R. 29,346, 
increasing the pensions of veterans above 
sixty-two years of age. This applies to 
all whose names were on the army roll 
during the Civil War for ninety days, 
(during the Mexican War for sixty days) 
and promises to add 25 millions of dollars 
next year, and the year after 45 millions, 
to the pension pay-roll — so that the next 
Congress on the corresponding date may 
have the joy of voting a round 200 mil- 
lions of dollars on the score of pensions. 

Thirty years ago General Garfield, in 
reporting a Bill appropriating less than 
$30,000,000 for this cause, declared that 
this sum would be the maximum, and that 
it would gradually decrease until the 
Pension Bureau should send out its last 
check and close up its business. 

Instead of diminishing and expiring, 
the Pension Bill since that promise was 
made has multiplied itself by five and 
goes on multiplying. Commissioner after 
Commissioner has calculated the expected 
decrease. The author of the pension 
articles now running in THE WorLp’s 
Work has shown how the Pension Bill 
is never allowed to decrease; how every 
natural lessening is met by new legislation. 
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The favorable reception by Congress of 
the Bill making the latest increase is a new 
proof that the politicians do not intend 
to let the pension expenditure decline 
so long as there is any excuse, any pre- 
text, upon which to increase it. 

Mr. Hale has exposed another phenom- 
enon which the performance of the present 
Congress is illustrating anew — the fact 
that, as general legislation grows more 
liberal, Special Pension Acts grow more 
numerous. Having already passed more 
than 10,000 Acts, this Congress in its 
closing days is listening to the introduc- 
tion of additional Private Acts at the rate 
of two hundred per day — more per day 
than were passed in the whole two years of 
any Congress up to the year 1879. ‘The 
character of these Bills is revealed by 
the article in this magazine. The com- 
mittee reporting the Increase Bill argues 
that it will reduce the Private Acts to 
the minimum. It is safe to say that, 
had it been already in force, it would not 
have prevented the introduction of a 
single one of the Private Pension Acts 
passed this session. 

The Increase Bill should not pass. 
The Private Pension Bills should not pass. 
If they pass, they ought to be vetoed by the 
President. Before there is any further 
increase of pension rates, the pension list 
should be cleaned up, and certainty reached 
that the money goes to worthy men; 
and, before another private pension is 
awarded, the name of the recipient ought 
to be published and the emergency which 
requires special and discriminating action 
of Congress in his behalf made known 
to the community in which the applicant 
lives. 

The principle is a sound one anywhere, 
at any time—that before public money is 
spent for any purpose, the sum to be 
spent and the purpose, and (in case of a 
pension) the name of the beneficiary and 
his record and present address should be 
published; and, whenever such publicity 
about the spending of any public money 
is withheld, there is reason for watch- 
fulness and sometimes for suspicion. The 
present address of the beneficiary of every 
Private Pension Bill should be published 
in his neighborhood. 





























UDGING from the letters that 
come to THE WorLp’s Work, 


there are a good many people 
in this country who retired from active 
business a few years ago with just enough 
money to yield them a comfortable living. 
A typical case comes from New England. 
The man retired about seven years ago. 
He had been in business for himself and 
sold out when the selling-price was big 
enough to yield him (when invested at an 
average rate of 4.40 per cent.) an annual 
income of $3,000 a year. 
His complaint is forceful. 
some extracts: 


Here are 


I have been compelled to give up the little 
luxury of keeping a team and carriage; and 
this year we are not justified in going South 
for the winter, although the expense of the 
trip is not very heavy. Every month I am 
tempted to cut into my principal, but am re- 
strained by the recurring fear that when I 
get older I may not have enough income to 
live even in comfort, let alone comparative 
luxury. I made my money in a tariff-pro- 
tected industry, but now I am an ardent anti- 
tariff pleader, because the shoe pinches. 


It is a familiar story. The income of 
$3,000 a year (which he reckoned quite 
sufficient for all needs seven years ago) 
falls short by $1,000 of buying for him the 
things that it bought when it began. He 
has to readjust either the income or the 
expense. 

Cutting down expenses is the first 
resource. One does it naturally, because 
the conditions do not seem to be any- 
thing but a passing phase. Then, as the 
hard conditions continue, he cuts deeper. 
Finally, becoming convinced that the 
strain is going to continue through to 
the end of the story, he seeks counsel 
about the adaptation of his income to 
meet it. He becomes a seeker after safe 
revenue at a higher rate than the old. 
He joins the army of men who, for the 
first time in their lives, are studying the 
fundamentals of financial investment. 

His first step is to find out what he has. 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET 








In nine cases out of ten, he barely knows. 
It seems to have been the habit of men a 
few years ago to buy entirely at the di- 
rection of some adviser or banker. Upon 
the result of the first analysis, everything 
depends. Two typical cases are here 
cited from recent records in this office. 

A retired mechanic, sixty years old, 
living on an income of $560 a year from an 
investment of $12,000 made six years ago, 
found himself in straits more or less seri- 
ous. He discovered that his expenses 
demanded about $700 a year, although 
the household is managed as carefully as 
ever, and there are no added items. 

Going over his list, it was found to con- 
sist of local traction and water bonds, 
two blocks of small industriai stocks, 
one long-term mortgage due in 1916, 
and one block of a listed industrial pre- 
ferred stock which pays 7 per cent. and 
sells now at 93. When he bought it, six 
years ago, it cost him 106. 

It took him a long time to find out just 
what he could get for the fund, in liquida- 
tion. By assigning the mortgage and 
selling the securities, he found that he 
could raise nearly $10,000. There has 
been a loss of more than $2,000 on the 
principal. The result is that (in order 
to readjust his financial situation to meet 
his need of revenue) he must reinvest at 
a rate higher than 7 per cent. 

The case of the man with the income 
of $3,000 a year is somewhat different. 
The largest single item in his list is a 
block of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds 
due in 1912. They are worth $14,750, 
a little more than he paid. Two other 
pieces of railroad bonds show a combined 
loss of only $150 on a total investment 
of $11,000. The rest of his fund can 
be sold, if two mortgages can be assigned 
at par, at prices that make his total 
worth $64,000, against his original cost of 
$68,200. 

The smaller of the two investors is in 
the weaker position. Neither is beyond 
the possibility of help. Either can sell 
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out and reinvest his funds so as to yield 
the needed revenue; but the difference 
is that the smaller investor must get 7 
per cent., while the larger can accept 
a little more than 6 per cent. and have 
enough money coming in. In other words, 
the smaller investor must take the larger 
chances in his investment. This is an 
unhappy condition but one that is quite 
usual. That is the reason why the small 
investor is such an easy prey for sharpers, 
who promise much but give little. 

Suppose that both these investors de- 
cide to proceed with their readjustment 
of affairs. At the end of the first stage 
of the proceedings, the smaller finds 
himself with, say, $10,000 in bank, and 
the latter has $64,000. 

Then begins the critical search for new 
investments at the higher rate. In each 
case, the first step is to get a big list of 
securities that fill the bill as to revenue. 
The process in each case will be slightly 
different. 

The man who wants 7 per cent. will 
go farther afield in his search. Perhaps 
he knows, by name and ‘reputation, half 
a dozen dealers in securities. He will 
write to them, stating that he wants 
their lists of stocks and bonds to yield 
him 7 per cent., or about that. Maybe 
his own banker can give him the names 
of other safe dealers. 

In the course of a week he may have 
lists from a dozen houses — all of estab- 
lished merit, some old, some young, some 
general bankers, some specialists in high- 
yield investments. Out of these lists he 
may select, say, a dozen stocks and bonds 
that pay 7 per cent. This is the first 
stage of a proper inquiry. If he already 
has a real banking connection upon which 
he can rely, the bankers:may be willing 
to make this search for him, and to sub- 
mit to him a tentative list made up of 
their own offerings and those of other 
houses. Such whole-hearted service, how- 
ever, is rather too much to expect. 

The process of final selection is difficult, 
but not impossible. The second stage of 
the inquiry will lead him to write to the 
bankers who offer the chosen dozen, and 
ask for further specific information about 
each. He will get a dozen separate circu- 
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lars or letters, telling him the facts of 
record in each case. Perhaps he may 
even be called upon by salesmen, who may 
(or may not) be able to tell him facts that 
he ought to know. An element of en- 
thusiasm enters here, which is not always 
a safe guide. 

Perhaps this secondary investigation 
will cut down his list to nine or ten securi- 
ties. Two of the selected dozen seem, on 
investigation, to be bonds or stocks that 
represent industries in process of formation 
— promotion or construction concerns. 
He is afraid of them. He prunes them 
out and leaves himself a list of, say, ten 
securities. Here is what he knows about 
them: 

(1) They yield him 7 per cent. — enough 
to meet his needs. 

(2) They are offered for sale by repu- 
table dealers, for whose good faith he 
has at least some fair warranty. 

(3) He has before him attested records 
of the earnings, the financial condition, 
and the management of the companies. 

The final selection is made in numerous 
ways. Perhaps the vice-president of his own 
bank is broad enough to guide him. Maybe 
he acts simply on what he has learned. 

The larger buyer need not go so far 
away from the beaten paths of his own 
knowledge. If he has a good banking 
house already interested in him, it will 
undoubtedly be able to give him a wide list 
at 6 per cent. 

His list need not, if he be strongly 
prejudiced in favor of well-secured bonds, 
drop below that category. Good public- 
utility bonds, very good industrial bonds 
and stocks, good real-estate securities 
and mortgages can be bought to give him 
the needed revenue. 

In general, there is one bit of caution 
that is needed, perhaps, more than any 
other. It is wise, no matter how abso- 
lutely safe your investment may be, to 
split it up among several issues of securi- 
ties. In the high-revenue securities that 


are sought to-day, it is doubly wise. 
Do not let knowledge or enthusiasm lure 
you to put all your eggs in one basket, 
particularly if the basket is a little weaker 
than the ones to which you have been 
accustomed. 
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INSURANCE —SAVING LIVES FOR PROFIT 


The very keystone in this system of 
picking out sound investments to yield 
high revenue is knowledge. Therefore, 
if you do not have the knowledge your- 
self, ask those who have. The banker 
becomes a factor of first importance, 
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instead of second importance. His 
honesty and his judgment mean every- 
thing. Put the burden of proof on him, 
and see that he is worthy of it. Then go 
ahead and get your living income. 

C. M. x 


INSURANCE—SAVING LIVES FOR 
PROFIT 


of a family in Jersey City fell sick. 

He was a young man of twenty-one, 
supporting a mother and two young 
sisters. They did what they could for 
him, but did not realize how sick he was. 
No doctor was called. In the course of 
a week, he realized that he was much worse 
than they thought him to be, and that he 
needed a physician. Then he considered 
the cost, and determined to wait a day 
or so in the hope of a turn for the better. 

Like most of his class, he had no savings. 
His wages, earned’ on an express wagon, 
barely had covered his living expense. 
Early in the autumn his income had 
stopped for a time, on account of idleness 
during a strike, and he had run behind. 
So he put off the calling of a doctor. 

The next day he was in delirium, and 
his mother and sisters tended him as best 
they could. In the midst of their dis- 
tress, there came a rap at the door. The 
visitor was the collector for a life-insurance 
company which had a small industrial 
policy on the sick man. The mother met him. 

“We cannot pay to-day; there is no 
money. Johnis deathly sick. Iam afraid 
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.for him,” she said. 


““What does the doctor say?” asked the 
collector. 

“‘He has not come. 
him,”’ she answered. 

The man went away. Two hours later 
a woman came. She came in and took 
charge. She explained to the astonished 
family that she had been sent by the life- 
insurance company to see what ought to 
bedone. She stayed allafternoon. When 
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the doctor arrived, late in the day, she 
met him at the bedside and told him that 
the man was in the grip of pneumonia. 

“I have done what I could,” she said. 

The doctor looked at her curiously, 
wondering how a patient of this class 
happened to have a trained nurse in 
attendance. Then he turned to the pa- 
tient. After a brief examination, he 
looked again to the nurse. 

“You got here in time,” he said, ‘‘ which 
I didn’t. Now tell me how you happen 
to be here, and why.”’ 

She explained again that she had been 
sent by the insurance company, on a 
call based on a collector’s report. She 
belonged, she said, to the “visiting staff.” 

‘Who pays for your services?”’ he asked. 

“The company,” she said. 

“T suppose,” he said, “they will get 
it back some way from him.” 

“They will if he lives,’’ she said, “for 
he will probably keep on paying his pre- 
miums for a long time. If he dies, they 
lose. But if he dies, his people get the 
full value of his insurance.” 

The doctor thought it over for a minute. 

“In this case,” he said, “they win. 
If you had not been here, he would have 
been beyond my help by now. As it is, 
I think he will pay more premiums.” 

The doctor told this story to a friend, 
who told the editor of this department. 
It started a little search to find out further 
facts. The search did not reveal much, 
but the little is worth writing down. 


This visiting-nurse plan seems to be 
the climax of all that is being done by all 
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the life companies to postpone the loss 
of life. The company that has adopted 
it admits that it is purely an experiment, 
yet it is an experiment on a large scale. 
It applies, it seems, only to holders of 
industrial policies— mostly poor people. 
In eighty cities the experiment is in 
operation. 

Nobody seems to know very definitely 
what it costs and what it yields in results. 
Here and there, as in the Jersey City case, 
one finds traces of it. It must save some 
lives. Every insured life saved —par- 
ticularly if it is a young man’s life — saves 
quite a lot of money to the insurance 
company. 

Then, again, the advertising value of 
the service must of itself be large. One 
can hardly imagine that Jersey man, 
once he is recovered, dropping his policy. 
And he will see to it that all his friends 
shall hear of this new and remarkable 
thing. 


This was the most striking feature that 
turned up as a result of the little study 
of life-insurance methods, but it was not by 
any means the only one. In nearly all 
the big companies (and in some not so 
big or so wealthy) there seems to be a new 
idea working — the idea that one way to 
save money for an insurance company is 
to stop its policyholders from dying. It 
is so simple that one wonders why it was 
not the real basis of life insurance from the 
very beginning. It is the same principle 
upon which the most modern railroad- 
man runs his property, namely, that a 
dollar saved in operating expense is worth 
three dollars of new gross business. 

So they are spreading out into the 
missionary field. Here and there, big 
companies offer free medical examination 
every two years, or every year. Here a 
tuberculosis sanatorium is founded by a 
life-insurance company, after the usual 
trouble with the State Department of 
Insurance that follows every innovation 
of any sort in life insurance. There an 
open-air camp in the mountains finds free 
advertising in insurance pamphlets, dis- 
tributed directly by mail to every policy- 
holder. 

On top of it all comes a floor of litera- 
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ture. In many companies, the policy- 
holders receive. pamphlets and circulars 
and little books telling all that is known 
about preventable disease. Tuberculosis 
and pneumonia and typhoid — these three 
are special enemies. Their ways of attack 
and the method to repulse them are written 
down, charted, and diagrammed. 

Apparently, the life-insurance business 
has become in a very large way a war on 
disease and death. In the old conception 
of insurance business, only the actuaries 
bothered very much about vital statistics. 
They found out how many people died 
every year, and what they died of. Then 
they figured out the proper rates to meet 
these losses, and made rules to say how 
dangerous each disease is to the patient, 
so that the company would not insure 
people who showed signs of such and such 
a disease except under such and such con- 
ditions. It was all a matter of dollars and 
cents. 

It is still, of course, a matter of dollars 
and cents, but it begins and ends at 
different points. If an insurance-company 
officer heard that a certain policyholder 
had tuberculosis, the first natural thought 
was that such catastrophes were well 
provided for in the tables of mortality. 
That meant that the risk was covered by 
the premiums. 

Nowadays the first thought is that 
perhaps the sick man can be cured. It is 
the business of the insurance company to 
tell him how it may be done, though not, 
of course, to meet the bills. Again, even 
if cure is impossible, life may be prolonged, 
at least. It is the business of the in- 
surance company to prolong it, if good 
advice will help toward that end. 

Much of the good advice that is dis- 
tributed by the companies that take an 
active part in the new idea consists of 
literature along the line of sanitary ad- 
vice. How to live and sleep out of doors, 
how to fight house flies, how to guard 
against infection from tuberculosis suf- 
ferers, how to take care of infants, how 
to cure a cold —all this information and 
much more is going out in the mails under 
postage-stamps that figure in the station- 
ery accounts of life-insurance companies. 
Perhaps the most ardent supporters of 
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the health movement in the United States 
are the heads and sub-heads of insurance 
companies. 

The experiment has not yet become 
general. Some companies figure that 
money spent on such campaigns is not a 
legitimate expense of an insurance com- 
pany, under the law. Others doubt that 
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anything can be done. Many wait until 
they see how it turns out. None have 
made it much of a feature in their can- 
vassing campaigns. I do not think that 
any ‘‘health service’ has ever yet found 
its way into the actual policy that is sold. 
All that is done is done over and above 
the contract in the policy. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


BY 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


(PRINCIPAL OF THE WASHINGTON IrvING HicH ScHOoL, NEw York City) 


will need to make haste — for the 

annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Education show that the pedagogicus 
masculinus is disappearing so _ rapidly 
that it will soon be extinct. 

If you seek a female teacher, choose 
an Irish girl. This kind stands the strain 
best. If it had not been for the light- 
heartedness of the Irish race, its own 
heavy history would have killed it. These 
merry young women, in spite of the ex- 
cessive formalism and system that have 
encrusted American education, are the 
best able to keep the bright side of school- 
ing turned upward. An Irish teacher 
won’t be imposed upon. Forty boys 
sometimes get the devil into each one 
of them, all at once. The rules nowa- 
days prevent you from driving him out 
by muscle. The Irish girl laughs at him. 
If any boy takes a mean advantage of 
her, she can launch an outburst of sarcasm, 
invective, and correction in perfect taste 
—and in a few moments you will hear 
the whole company, teacher and children, 
laughing together. Your typical New 


T YOU want to choose a man, you 


England woman, with her ingrowing con- 
science, would be resentful all the rest 
of the day. The Irish teacher counts 
more on affection than on system. That’s 





what makes her children learn faster, 
for teaching originated in a mother’s 
love for children. The instinctive, prim- 
ordial, atavistic love-essence in teaching 
seems to beat scientific pedagogy every 
time. If a lad likes his teacher, he’ll 
like whatever she proposes — geography 
or penmanship. 

Example of Irish affection: One day 
I heard a great noise in the street. It 
was a day of the first snowfall — one 
of those soft packable snows, such as just 
naturally forms itself into balls. <A _ big 
puffing policeman dragged into the school 
office a boy who had dented the officer’s 
helmet and dignity. The Preserver of 
the Peace demanded that I send for the 
lad’s parents or the youngster would be 
haled to the station-house. Someone told 
the Duffy girl (of the 6-B) that one of her 
flock was held by the enemy. In she came 
with flashing eyes. 

“What are you doing with my boy?” 
she demanded. ‘‘Give him to me!”’ Then 
we had a pretty tableau, my lady with 
one arm around a sobbing youngster’s 
neck and the other hand extended de- 
fiantly at the tyranny of the law. 

“T know you, Flannagan! You strut 
around the post like a walking target. 
Everybody itches to heave something 
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at you. Now you get out of here, and 
don’t you dare to touch a boy of mine 
again!” 

Then he laughed and she laughed—and 
that’s the kind of Irish spirit that keeps 
the systematic educators from killing 
the schools entirely. A teacher needs 
plenty of warmth to keep the blood from 
freezing and plenty of humor to cool it 
with. 

The State Superintendent of Michigan 
schools said that you must choose pretty 
women for teachers. The legislature 
thereupon added three thousand dollars 
to his yearly salary. Everybody has 
been urging that the school-rooms be 
beautified. Good! What more lovely 
school-room decoration is there than a 
handsome woman? Beauty is a radiant 
thing; it soothes, heals, inspires. The 
vision of a lovely face lingers in the memory 
like a song, like perfume, like witchery. 
You can shut your eyes now and see that 
fresh, handsome girl they put in charge 
of your class in the home-town back in 
1871. Her skin was clear, pink, and 
white, and preached health and the next 
to godliness. Her eyes were so bright, 
so kindly, so deep, and so pure that in- 
stinctively you knew what kind of a soul 
they were the windows of. By some nat- 
ural telegraphy this girl’s looks signaled 
to everybody that her instincts, her hopes, 
and her affections were healthy, hearty, 
and true. They brought the conviction 
into your heart that you were going to 
be a good boy. 

It’s a sort of fool thing to choose for a 
companion to children a dowdy, sour- 
faced female because she says, “Along 
those lines,’ and ‘‘you may pass,” and 
“on the part of the pu-pill.” It’s rather 
unintelligent to make impressionable chil- 
dren serve five hours a day for a whole 
year in front of an ugly woman who 
neglects her diet and her exercise, who 
doesn’t use her mirror or understand the 
beauty of a smile. What is the use of 
having children recite about the grand 
effects produced by the ancient Greeks 
in setting up marvelously beautiful statues, 
when the lady listening to this has neg- 
lected walking and dressing to the extent 
that no blood-supply or modiste is pre- 
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serving the esthetic lines of her figure? 
What’s the use of having drawing lessons 
in color and form and ornament if the 
teacher wears a shirtwaist like a crum- 
pled paper-bag? 

There must be a logical basis for that 
Michigan superintendent’s contention. 
The emotions mould the muscles. Your 
noble-minded woman has a noble carriage. 
Her attractive gowning is the outward 
expression of her respect for her person, 
the temple of hersoul. The eyes and 
mouth and nostrils are shaped by the 
smile or frown, by the winsome voice 
or the snarl. I never knew a good teacher 
who was not good-looking. I never knew 
a good teacher who did not become a 
better one as soon as she paid more atten- 
tion to beauty. Teaching and ‘‘prink- 
ing’ have this in common — that they 
are both for the benefit of some one else. 
The better she looks, the happier she is 
—the more able to radiate interest and 
inspiration — all of which, the wise ones 
say, make the active impulse of the teach- 
ing art. 

The next particular to observe is whether 
she talks much or moderately. In col- 
leges they try to teach by lecturing. This 
error has seeped down into all grades of 
education, so that a large number of 
teachers talk so much that they prevent 
their children from being educated, that 
is — to speak literally — from being drawn 
out. If the candidate shows evidence 
of saying a thing only once and then of 
listening, engage her. 


Lastly, find out where she is teaching. 
Go and test her children to see whether 
they have learned anything. Don’t rely 
on any official record about a teacher. 
Not one report in a thousand is made 
after any testing of the work that she 


has done. You choose every other kind 
of worker on the basis of the results of 
performance. But no one keeps “the 
batting average” of a teacher; no one 
records what her pupils can do. The 
most that the official record will show 
regarding a teacher is that she ought to 
be able to teach. Whether her children 
are taught or not —only a test of the 
children can show that. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 


THE GROWING NATIONAL SCANDAL 
OF THE PRIVATE PENSION ACT 


AN INVESTIGATION OF TYPICAL SPECIAL LEGISLATION BY CONGRESS—ABSURD AND 
IMPUDENT CLAIMS PASSED BY POLITICAL INFLUENCE —“ LAME DUCK” 
SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES BUSIER THAN EVER 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE Civil War was almost over, 

| it is true, when Henry J. Hoot- 
man was moved to come to his 
country’s rescue. It is probable that 
Grant would have successfully driven Lee 
away from Richmond, even with the 
Union Army uninspired and the Con- 
federates undismayed by the tidings 
that on February 17, 1865, Henry J. 
Hootman had offered himself on the altar 
of war. It must be admitted also that 
Henry J. Hootman’s term of service 
was comparatively brief; he spent but 
forty-one days actively pursuing the pro- 
fession of arms, as a recruit of Company 
D, rg1st Ohio Volunteers, being on March 
29th carried to the hospital, where he 
languished forty-two days more. Nor 
was it as the victim of bloody wounds 
that the valorous Hootman tossed on his 
cot of pain; he had been attacked, not 
by rebels but by rubeola, vulgarly known 
as — the measles. So seriously was Henry 
disabled that he never returned to the 
field of carnage; he remained in the 
hospital until mustered out, on May 13th. 
The pension laws of the United States 
are by some regarded as liberal; yet they 
make no provision for heroes with a record 
of less than ninety days, even when that 
record is distinguished by a terrific en- 
counter with the measles. Therefore, be- 
yond the honor which the veteran of the 
recruiting camp and of the hospital received 





from his admiring neighbors and the 
rapt attention paid him around the remin- 
iscent “‘camp-fire,”’ where story follows 
story of the days that tried men’s souls— 
beyond this he received through the pass- 
ing years no reward, no acknowledgment 
from the nation which he had helped to save. 

Now, however, the story takes a brighter 
turn. There are still a few cases of de- 
serving merit unacknowledged, but there 
exists a body one of whose chief purposes 
is to seek them out and right them. The 
Congress of the United States, justly 
holding that individual worth is above 
and beyond all law, busies itself granting 
by Special Act pensions to persons not en- 
titled to them under the Statutes. The 
long-deferred moment came when it reached 
the case of Henry J. Hootman. Mr. 
Alexander of Missouri is the Congressman 
entitled to the glory of discovering the 
measle-scarred hero and bringing his deserts 
before Congress. Mr. Alexander introduced 
in his behalf House Bill 22,697, appropriat- 
ing $12 per monthof public money for a 
pension for this too-long-forgotten hero. 
Passing various committees, it was incor- 
porated as a part of House Bill No. 24,450, 
passed that body April 23, 1910, passed the 
Senate June 6th, and was approved by 
President Taft on June 16, 1910. 

General Sherman was right: War is 
hell. But another adage is untrue: Re- 
publics are not ungrateful. Witness, if 
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further proof be needed, a few more 
interesting and instructive histories: 


Edward Forrest offered himself to the 
15th United States Infantry on October 
28, 1862. The recruit remained under 
assignment until January 23, :863, when 
he was discharged for physical disability. 
He was at the post eighty-eight days and 
rendered the Government no service. 
The Pension Bureau was unable to grant 
his demand for a pension because he 
could not even allege ninety days’ enlist- 
ment. In 1879 Forrest lost a foot on a 
railroad. Scoffers might ask what this 
has to do with his right to a military 
pension from the Government. Nothing, 
perhaps, but it is a prominent item in his 
claim as laid before Congress (H. R. 
196,441) and in the recommendation which 
the Senate Committee on Pensions made 
in his behalf for the $12 per month allow- 
ance which the people of the United States 
now pay him. Mr. Wm. O. Bradley intro- 
duced this Bill in Congress. 

Miron B. McAllister enlisted during 
the closing weeks of the war and ‘‘served”’ 
four months. He was entitled to and 
obtained a $12 pension under the general 
law, but the further back he had to look 
to that four months of army life, the 
greater he thought the debt that the 
country owed him. So he applied to his 
Congressman for a Special Act. A com- 
mittee found that the Nashua, N. H., 
Board of Surgeons had two years ago 
reported that the forefinger of McAllister’s 
right hand had been amputated at the 
second joint, that both his hands were 
stiff from rheumatism and required effort 
to close them firmly, that at times he used 
a cane to walk with, and that at times he 
had a cough. On the further evidence 
of Dr. Morey, of Manchester, N. H. 
—who testified that to his personal 
knowledge McAllister had been confined 
to the house at various times — Congress 
increased his pension to $24 per month. 
It was not pretended that any of these 
afflictions were in any way connected 
with the fact that McAllister had spent 
four months in camp (H. R. 12,925). 

Joseph H. Davis was for a year and a 
half hospital-steward with two Indiana 
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regiments. He was drawing under the 
general law $22 per month on account of 
catarrh and malaria when he applied to 
his Congressman, Mr. Lincoln Dixon, for 
Congressional favor. Introducing the Bill 
in his behalf, the Member confessed that 
the claimant’s property consisted only 
of a cottage worth (he said) $1,400. A 
Special Act gave Davis $40 per month for 
life. (H. R. 20,734.) 

Adaline Camp represents herself to be 
the widow of Jonathan Camp, who served 
in two Pennsylvania regiments during 
the War of the States. It appears that 
the soldier disappeared from home after 
a quarrel in 1880. He was a peddler and 
took with him his horse, wagon, and goods. 
The Interior Department held that the 
circumstances of his departure indicated 
desertion. The Senate Committee on 
Pensions found that “it appeared to be 
the uniform belief among friends and rela- 
tives that the soldier was dead,” and 
accepted the ‘‘evidence that shortly after 
he left home a horse and wagon resembling 
those used by him were found without 
an owner.” In view of the _ soldier’s 
continued absence Congress (on the motion 
of Mr. Wm. W. Wilson, of Illinois) con- 
cluded that Adaline Camp should be 
considered a widow and be pensioned at 
the rate of $12 per month. (H. R., 4,778.) 

The United States is to-day pensioning, 
as the dependent son of a soldier, a man 
now fifty-nine years old, who was born 
ten years before the Civil War. Louis 
K. Lewis, of Delhi, N. Y., has been blind 
for fifty years. During the war and for 
four years after it he was an inmate of 
the New York Institution for the Blind. 
After leaving that school he made himself 
useful in the woolen mill at Delhi, where 
his parents worked. About seventeen 
years ago, however, this woolen mill 
failed; and the blind man, his father and 
mother being then dead, has since had 
very hard work to get along. His case 
is one that arouses sympathy, but it is 
nevertheless difficult to say on what 
ground he is entitled to the military pen- 
sion of $12 per month, granted him by a 
Special Act of Congress (H. R. 22, 887). 

Miss Amalie J. Rhinow, of 118 Hart 
St., Brooklyn, a lady forty-seven years 
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of age, had the misfortune —in August, 
1870, being then a young girl — to fall 
while at play and to injure her hip. From 
this injury she has unhappily never 
recovered. It is declared that she is 
unable to walk any distance without 
being fatigued and is unable to stand for 
any great length of time. These facts 
being brought to the attention of the 
Sixty-first Congress by Representative 
McCall, a Special Act was passed giving 
Miss Rhinow a pension of $12 per month. 
The ground on which this public money 
is appropriated for the support of the 
unfortunate woman is that her father, 
Albert E. Rhinow, volunteered in 1861 
and served for ninety days in the 28th 
New York State Militia Infantry, in 
Company G. Assuredly, it is a kindly 
Government which undertakes to support 
a woman accidently crippled at play, 
in consideration of the fact that her father, 
precisely forty-nine years ago, wore its uni- 
form for three months. (H.R. 22,446.) 


It has been said, by way of rejoinder 
to the citation of typical cases of fraudu- 
lent or undeserved pensions in other 
articles of this series, that it is possible 
to find, by hunting, isolated instances 
of error in the worthiest institutions. It 
will doubtless be retorted as to the pres- 
ent article, that a few undeserved Special- 
Act pensions, laboriously dug up in the 
Congressional archives of half a hundred 
years, prove nothing as to this species 
of legislation. The National Tribune, and 
other organs of the pension agents, will 
say that the cases mentioned above are 
unusual, unrepresentative, the fruit of 
much detective work; that they are rare 
incidents from ancient history; that noth- 
ing of the sort could happen to-day; and 
that the Government probably long ago 
itself discovered the empty character of 
these claims and discontinued the pensions. 

The truth is that all the Special Acts 
mentioned above passed on a single day, 
and were approved on a single day — June 
16, 1910. They passed and were approved, 
to be accurate, as items of a single Omnibus 
Bill — such as is concocted each week in 
Washington. This particular Bill (H. R. 
24,450) was not specially selected; it was 
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picked up absolutely by chance for investi- 
gation. It grants pensions or increases 
of pensions to 164 persons not entitled 
to them under the pension laws. The 
cases cited above are fairly representative 
of the character of all. 


A tourist-visitor in Washington re- 
cently complained of the acoustic qualities 
of the chambers of Congress. 

“TI was in the House to-day,” he said, 
‘‘and could hear nothing. The Clerk was 
calling the roll for over an hour and no- 
body paid any attention to him; his voice 
was a mere mumble.” 

A cynical Washingtonian replied: 

‘“‘Some of the business that passes the 
House (and the Senate, too) should be 
mumbled. It was quite proper that you 
should imagine a roll-call when the Special- 
Pension Bills were being passed. “They are 
the Bills that Congressmen never dis- 
cuss.” 

The next day the visitor bought a copy 
of the Congressional Record. It contained 
thirty double-columned pages, in very 
small type. To a casual observer a tele- 
phone directory would be more interesting. 
Here the names were followed by dollars 
instead of addresses. In pension matters, 
the public is never allowed to learn ad- 
dresses. A Special Act reads: 


The Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on 
the pension roll the name of Thomas Jones, 
late of Company F, Eighteenth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and to pay him a pension at 
the rate of twenty-four dollars per month. 


If the Act grants an increase, and not 
an original pension, the words ‘“‘in lieu 
of that he is now receiving” are added. 
It is next to impossible to learn where 
Thomas Jones lives, or what his original 
allowance was, or on what ground the 
action of Congress was taken. A man 
might be made the recipient of a Private- 
Act Pension without a neighbor or a 
member of his own family being the 
wiser. About $5,000,000 is annually paid 
out to members of this privileged class, 
but who they are or why they are 
given public money it is impossible to 
learn. 
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THE GROWTH OF SPECIAL PENSION ACTIVITY IS SHOWN ABOVE 


During the first ten years after the war 537 Special Acts were passed; during the next decade 773; during the 
next 4,073; during the next decade 2,800; and during the last nine years more than 25,000 


The theory of Special Pensions is simple 
enough. No matter how broad the gen- 
eral laws; cases of merit not covered by 
the laws will occasionally appear. Perhaps 
it is the widow of a secret-service agent, 
not regularly enlisted, who was killed 
within the enemy’s lines, or the civilian 
sailor of a military supply-ship who suf- 


fered some disability in the performance of 


his duty. The general law excludes them; 
they are proper subjects for Special Acts. 

For twenty years after the Civil War, 
Congress passed less than a hundred 
Special Acts a year—not many more than 
one hundred and fifty each Congress. 
Considering how incomplete general pen- 
sion legislation was at that time, the record 
is smaller than might have been expected. 

As general legislation advanced, each 
new law letting in entirely new classes 
of claims and increasing the earlier al- 
lowances, the need of Special Acts would 
decrease, one might suppose. After forty- 
five years had elapsed in which to make 
laws to fit every variety of need, Special 
Acts would cease, one might expect. This 
table will show whether the expectation 
has been fulfilled; it gives the number of 
Private-Pension Bills passed in successive 
ten-year periods. 


1861-1871 
1871-1881 
1881-1891 
18QI-I9QOI 
IQOI-IQII 


537 

773 

4,073 

rear 2,799 
more than 25,000 


The fact, the paradoxical fact, is that 
the more liberal the general legislation, 
the more numerous the Special Acts. 
Instead of doing away with private 
legislation, every liberalizing Pension Act 
has encouraged it. In 1890 the Depend- 
ent Act opened the Pension Bureau to 
everybody who had served ninety days 
during the Civil War, but the number 
of Private Acts jumped from 1,015, in the 
Fiftieth Congress, to 1,388 in the Fifty- 
first. In 1904 pensions were extended to all 
veterans more than sixty-two years old, re- 
gardless of their state of health; the regular 
pension roll almost doubled, but the num- 
ber of Special Acts immediately doubled 
also. 

President Cleveland in his second annual 
message (December, 1886) complained that 
in the preceding session of Congress, 644 
Private-Pension Bills had been enacted in- 
tolaw. Had he re-written that message 
in December, 1910, he would mention the 
fact that, with the general pension laws 
infinitely more liberal, nearly ten times that 
number (6,036) of Private-Pension Bills 
had been passed at the last session — the 
second session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. 

So frank is the confession that merit 
has nothing to do with the “relief” 
accorded, that these Special Acts are 
nowadays distributed by schedule among 
the Members of Congress; each Con- 
gressman receives from the Committees 
on Pensions a notice setting forth how 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


DECEMBER 5, 





Also, a bill (H. R. 27337) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin J. Switzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27338) granting an increase of pension to 

J. Solly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27339) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Gilts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27340) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Coz. . to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27341) granting an increase of pension to 
Harmon A. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27342) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Tucker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27343) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27344) granting a pension to Angeline 
Doane; to the Committee on- Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27345) granting a pension to Ellen Strong; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 27346) granting a pension 
to Samuel H. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 27347) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Careline Erwin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 27848) granting an increase of perision to 
Hezekiah Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27349) granting an increase of pension to 
Heinrich Blitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27350) granting an increase of pension to 
George Shaffer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensfons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27351) granting an inerease of pension to 
Nicholas Slessman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27352) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward M. Keating; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27353) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan 8. Lauderbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27354) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Margerum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27355) granting an increase of pension to 

R. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27356) granting an increase of pension to 
John Diemer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27357) granting an increase of pension to 
John Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 27358) granting an increase 
of pension to William P. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27359) granting a pension to John M. 
Brnnnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 27360) for the relief of 
Edward Cahalan; to the Committee on War Olaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27361) for the relief of J. Kennard & Sons’ 
Carpet Co., St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. -R. 27362) to convey the outstanding legal 
title of the United States to lots 3 and 4, square 103; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: A bill (HL. R. 27363) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Green W. Hodge; to the Committee 
.on Pensions. 

Also, a bill) (H. R. 27364) granting a pension to Charles 
Lavender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 27365) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Andrew F. MacCollin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27366) to restore to the active list of the 
United States Marine Corps the name of Albert Hamilton; to 
the Committee on Nava} Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bil} (H. R. 27367) granting a pension 
to William H. Shands; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A Dill (HL. R. 27368) granting an inerease 
of pension to-Charles Boller; te the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 27369) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Elam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27370) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah N. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27371) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 27372) granting an increase 
of pension to William Pepper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27378) granting an tncrease of pension to 
Emanuel Coykendall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27374) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles O. Faller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 27375) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27376) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27377) granting an increase of pension to 

Garrett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27378) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27379) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles West; to. the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27380) granting an increase of pension to 
Ephraim Shay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27381) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Talmadge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27382) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 27383) granting an increase of pension to 
William Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27384) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Laubenheimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27385) granting an increase of pension to 
Gabriel E. Maher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27386) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Montgomery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27387). granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Avery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27388) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Curry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27389) granting an increase of pensien to 
John B. Main; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27390) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert P. Talmadge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 27391) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Job Trenholm; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hi. R. 27392) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Kent; to the Comfnittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27393) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ladd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 27394) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin P. Scovil] ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27395) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27396) granting an increase of pension to 
William Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 27397) granting an incrense of pension to 
John L. Danburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27398) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Wampler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27399) for the relief of F. W. Schultz; to 
the Committee on Clafms. 

Also, @ bill (H. R. 27400} to repeal acts anthorizing the en- 
rollment and allotment of James &. Rowell; to the Committee 
on Indian Affatrs. 

By Mr. RURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 27401) for the relief of 
Frank W. Hutchins, administrator of the estate of Edgar Emer- 
son, for the benefit of Margaret Ann Hutchins; to the Commit+ 
tee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bi (H. R. 27402) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank A. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, @ bill (H. B. 27403) granting an ftncrease of pension to 
James H. Grant: to the Committee on InValid Pensfons. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 27404) granting an increase of pension to 
James Shunk; to the Committee on Invalt@ Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 27405) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Ryan; to the mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27406) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Holton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27407) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Crowther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H..R. 27408) granting an increase 
of Pens‘or t) Henry Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensfons. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27409) granting an increase of pensfon te 
Harriet B. Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27410) granting an increase of pensfon to 
John Corcoran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

a bill (H. R. 27411) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew McCall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 27412) granting an increase of pension. to 
Emily A. Hartt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, # bill (H. R. 27413) granting an increase of pension [6 
Mary A. Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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many Bills ne will be allowed that session. 
He is told to number his Bills in the order 
in which he wants them passed, and they 
are so passed. Each Senator, for instance, 
will be allowed perhaps seventeen recom- 
mendations for Special Acts, each Repre- 
sentative twelve —that was the rule 
during the last session. The Members 
and Senators introduce many more Private 
Bills than they expect to get through — as 
many as 150 Special Bills were introduced 
in one day by a single Member during 
the last Congress. The more influential 
Senators and Representatives naturally 
will take to themselves the right to more 
than the average quota. Thus, Senator 
Warner, of Missouri, being last summer 
a candidate for reélection, issued a state- 
ment calling attention to his statesmanlike 
record in the Sixty-first Congress: ‘I 
have introduced nearly four hundred 
Special-Pension Bills and secured favor- 
able action on a greater number than any 
other Senator.” 

Occasionally an unsophisticated person, 
newly elected to Congress from a District 
far away from Washington, fails to 
understand at once how these things go. 
A plain, honest, outspoken Texan (Martin 
Dies) was sent to the House a few years 
ago, and found himself assigned to the 
Committee on Pensions. He attended 
the first meeting of the Committee, pre- 
pared to sit in honest judgment upon cases 
calling for special relief. Great was his 
surprise when the Clerk of the Committee 
passed to him a bundle of Special Bills, 
remarking: ‘‘These are the ones that are 
to go through.” The Texan lifted his 
eyebrows and innocently desired to know 
when the Committee had passed on them. 
“Oh!”’ laughed the Clerk, ‘‘of course, 
that’s all arranged.” It was not arranged, 
however, to Mr. Dies’s satisfaction, and 
he declared that he thought he would 
look over the Bills. ‘‘Look them over, 
certainly,” he was told, and he found that 
he had perhaps ten minutes to review 
several thousand cases. Permission to 


take the Bills home and study them was 
refused him; no Congressman had ever 
dreamed of doing such a thing before. 
Mr. Dies declined to vote for the favorable 
report of any Private-Pension Bill of the 
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merits of which he could form no opinion 
— and on January 16th he resigned from 
the Committee. Occasionally there is 
a Congressman who won’t play the 
game. 

It was the last Congress that instituted 
the custom of bunching from four hundred 
to five hundred of these Bills into a 
general Omnibus Bill, thus expediting 
the game. Thus they go to the President 
for approval, hundreds at a time, good 
and bad, the number making it impossible 
for him to inquire into their individual 
merits, even were he so disposed. 


Suppose President Taft had had the 
disposition and opportunity to investi- 
gate the 272 cases of pensions allowed 
or increased by the Act which he ap- 
proved March 5, 1910 (S. 6,072). The 
President would have learned everything 
about these cases that is set forth below, 
(for it all comes from reports of the Con- 
gressional Committees recommending the 
claim), and he would doubtless have 
learned much more even less complimen- 
tary and commendatory. 

John E. Farrell was a worthy citizen 
—so at least declared the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress — who resided on North Scott’s 
Avenue, Concord, N. H. During the 
Civil War he left home as servant to an 
officer in a Maine volunteer regiment. 
Then he enlisted as a drummer-boy, but 
after a few weeks was discharged. Had 
he stayed with the army for ninety days 
he would, of course, have been entitled 
to a pension. The law, however, not 
being sufficiently liberal toward boys who 
run away from home and then get home- 
sick after a few weeks, Mr. Farrell in his 
old age was compelled to go to Congress 
for recognition of his patriotic service. 
The Senate Committee on Pensions of 
the Fifty-seventh Congress took this 
enlightened view of his case: ‘‘Mr. Far- 
rell enlisted from patriotic motives. His 
early discharge was necessitated by no 
fault of his own, and under the circum- 
stances your Committee are of the opinion 
that the statutory tequirements might 
be very properly waived in his case and 
that he should be allowed a pension at the 
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maximum rate provided by the Act of 
June 27, 1890.” 

This is probably the most liberal and 
enlightened interpretation of a nation’s 
duty toward polential patriots thus far 
enunciated. We learn from it that we 
should reverence and reward not merely 
deeds, but desires. Congress here applies 
to the question of soldierly service the 
lofty axiom of Browning: 

‘Tis not what man Does which exalts him, 

But what man Would do!” 

Under this generous interpretation, any- 
body with patriotic motives is pension- 
able if his failure to serve the country was 
“necessitated by no fault of his own.” 
It is, for instance, no fault of their own 
that many young men were not born at 
the time of the war; if the Senate Com- 
mittee’s idea is correct, many of them 
would be pensionable on the ground of 
patriotic motives. It is only necessary 
that a man’s enlistment should have been 
prevented by circumstances beyond his 
control. 

Farrell, therefore, drew $12 per month 
until his death, May 21, 1909. Where- 
upon his widow, Nellie A. (she had mar- 
ried Farrell twenty years after his three 
weeks’ experience as a camp-servant and 
drummer-boy), applied to Congress for 
a pension. Senator Gallinger introduced 
a Private Bill (S. 3,263) in her behalf; 
it went through with the others, and she 
now gets $12 per month out of the National 
Treasury. 

David S. Green spent three months 
and fifteen days with the 6th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry in 1864. He 
has been getting a pension of $20 per 
month under the law; Congress, though 
convinced that his present sad condition 
‘fis not due to his service,” increased his 
allowance to $24 per month. The. Bill 
was S. 2,307, and it was introduced by 
Senator Guggenheim. 

Amie M. Golay, Second Lieutenant of 
Indiana Volunteers, spent four and a 
half months in the army. He drew a 
pension of $15 per month under the gen- 
eral law, and is now given a raise to $24 
per month. Bill S. 5,442, introduced 
by Senator Beveridge. 

Charles H. Schuler, 203 Howell St., 
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Providence, R. I., served in the roth 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry. He was 
in receipt of a legal pension of $6 per month, 
when Senator Aldrich introduced a Special 
Bill (S. 4,870) increasing his allowance 
to $20 per month. ‘His present condi- 
tion is not proved as due to his service, 
which was comparatively short.”’ Schuler 
served just three months and five days. 

Milton Nourse, 134 Pleasant St., Lynn, 
Mass., who served ten months in Company 
G., 47th Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, was drawing $12 pension per 
month — all that his condition under 
the law entitled him to— when Senator 
Lodge asked and obtained for. him a 
Special Act (S. 3,211) doubling his 
allowance. 

Henry Roberts served in Battery C, 
1st Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
later in Company B, 198th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry —a total period of 89 days. 
He is given a Special Act (S. 2,850), 
fathered by Senator Burton, allowing him 
$12 per month. 

Whipple P. Bradley and Byron C. 
Barrows, both of Providence, R. L, 
having served for three and a half months 
as privates — one in Company A, and the 
other in Company C, of the rst Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry — are 
each given pensions of $24 per month. 
Both enlisted and were discharged on the 
same dates. Senator Aldrich discovered 
these patriots and saw to it that they 
received pecuniary recognition propor- 
tionate to their deserts (S. 4,864 and S. 
4,867). 

Forty-eight years ago Thomas Johnson, 
of Covington, Ky., spent three months 
and fifteen days as a private in Company 
L, 7th Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry. 
For this service he has been receiving a 
pension of $12 per month. Not satis- 
fied with this, he applied to the Pension 
Bureau, asking for a larger sum on account 
of an alleged injury to his spine received 
during that summer jaunt. The claim 
was rejected October 26, 1895, on the 
ground that there was no evidence of a 
service-origin of his disability. Senator 
Bradley thought that that circumstance 
ought not to matter, and the Government 
now pays him $20 per month (S. 1,735). 
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William O’Brien served four months 
and four days in 1864 as a private in 
Company A, 196th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. For this, under the Act of June 
27, 1890, he was given a pension of $12 
per month. Senator Penrose thought that 
he ought to have $24 (S. 2,018). The 
Committee on Invalid Pensions says: 
“His present condition is not due to his 
service, which was comparatively short, 
and no higher rate than $24 is warranted.” 
How is the $24 per month warranted? 

Richard Dobson, now of Marion, Ind., 
served for eleven months in G Company, 
1st Michigan Light Artillery, for which 
patriotic labor he has been in receipt of 
a pension of $12 per month. Repeated 
applications to the Bureau for increase 
failing, Dobson went to Senator Shively 
and had his pension doubled (S. 4,126). 
“He is reputed as a good citizen, worthy 
and deserving of relief, and your Commit- 
tee recommends giving him a pension of 
$24 per month,” reads a report. 

There are very many men reputed to 
be good citizens and worthy and deserving 
of relief, but our pension system ceases 
to be a system of military pensions and 
becomes a system of general charity 
when Congress by Special Act extends 
aid on such grounds. 


Even had the President’s attention not 
been caught by the extremely liberal 
allowance beyond the rates fixed by law 
made for these special favorites of Sen- 
ators, he might (had he enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the Private Act 
to which he put his signature on March 5, 
1910) have wondered on what ground 
National money was to be paid out to 
a number of young women named in the 
Act—such as the Widows McKeen, 
Hennessy, and Bussell. 

Salmon McKeen served ten months 
in Company B, 55th Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry. He drew a pension under the 
general law of $12 per month, until his 
death in 1901. Mary E. McKeen had 
been married to him on October 5, 1892 
— twenty-seven years after the close of 
the war. The Act of June 27, 1890, takes 
care of widows married to soldiers before 
that date. The Pension Bureau had to 
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reject her claim, whereupon she appealed 
to Congress. The Committee on Invalid 
Pensions reported: “‘She has only one 
small piece of property, which yields but 
little revenue, and she is practically de- 
pendent on others for support. Inasmuch 
as her marriage to a soldier occurred 
within a reasonably short time after the 
passage of the Act of June 27, 1890, your 
Committee are of the opinion that the 
requirements of that law in this respect 
may very properly be waived in her case 
and that she be allowed a pension of $12 
per month.” Thus it will be seen that 
women marrying veterans should have 
taken care to have done so within a 
“reasonably short time” after the date 
declared by law to be the latest one, and 
that they should be the possessors of 
property yielding but ‘“‘little revenue.” 
Senator Frye introduced S. 3,268. 

William H. Hennessy, late of River 
Edge, N. J., for four months a private 
in B Company, 77th New York National 
Guard Infantry, died just two years 
ago, leaving a widow, Mary J. Hennessy, 
whom he had married July 22, 1890, al- 
most a month too late to give her a pen- 
sionable status. However, Congress fixes up 
little things like this,and Mary J. Hennessy, 
of River Edge, N. J., is now the recipient 
of the Nation’s gratitude, expressed in a 
monthly allowance of $12, by reason of her 
patriotic act in marrying (a quarter of a 
century after his discharge) a patriot 
who wore a blue uniform for four months. 
This is Senator Kean’s idea of a national 
duty (S. 5,083). 

Martha J. Bussell, of Newport, N. H., 
became the wife of John B. Bussell, late 
Sergeant Company B, 4th N. H. Volun- 
teer Infantry, on October 4, 1893, twenty- 
eight years after the war, and three years 
after the passage of the Act of June 27, 
1890. She is, at the instance of Senator 
Gallinger, given a Special-Act Pension of 
$12 per month (S. 4,636). 

The President (had he been allowed an 
opportunity to investigate the 272 items 
in the Private-Pension Act that we are 
running over) might, as a judge learned in 
the law, have been puzzled at the ease 
with which the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives had satisfied themselves about 
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the legal wifehood of a number of women to 
whom the Act gave a marriage status. 
Among the cases which would have puz- 
zled him are the following: 

Daniel O’Keeffe served for almost four 
months, late in 1864, when the war was 
practically over, in Company K, goth 
New York National Guard Infantry. 
For this he was given a pension of $8 per 
month until his death, July 11, 1905. 
O’Keffe had married on June g, 1866, at 
Owosso, Mich., one Catherine Fifield. 


She represented herself as the widow of: 


Henry H. Fifield. She had married Fi- 
field, who was a soldier, when he was 
home on furlough, August 28, 1863. 
Fifield had never returned to his wife 
after his discharge from the army. She 
assumed that he was dead. The fact 
was that he was sufficiently alive to have 
contracted three subsequent marriages 
before his death, January 12, 1901. 
Catherine waited two years and eight 
months, then went through a form of 
marriage with Daniel O’Keeffe, with whom 
she lived until his death. 

Catherine applied to the Bureau for 
a pension, as O’Keeffe’s widow. The 
Bureau recognized her as his legal widow 
and turned over to her the appropriation 
gee due on his claim at the date of 

is death. It held, however, that she 
had not become O’Keeffe’s legal wife until 
the death of her first husband, January 12, 
1901. As has been noted several times 
in these articles, the Act of June 27, 
1890, pensioning widows, does not apply 
to marriages contracted after that date. 
Catherine O’Keeffe, therefore, had to call 
upon Congress to declare her the legal 
wife of Daniel O’Keeffe during the time 
in which her actual husband Henry 
Fifield was still living. Congress does 
this sort of thing very easily, and Catherine 
(on motion of Senator Smith, of Michigan) 
was given a pension of $12 per month 
(S. 2,789). 

Oliver P. Laverty was a soldier in the 
Mexican War, serving for a year. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted 
in a volunteer regiment; served a few 
months, was discharged on account 
of an accident; reénlisted, and finally 
received an honorable discharge. He died 
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in 1904, being then in receipt of a pension 
under the Act of June 27, 1890. On his 
death, Ella F. Laverty (as she was known) 
applied for a pension as the soldier’s 
widow. Her application was denied, on 
the ground that she was not Laverty’s 
legal widow. Though she had lived with 
him as his wife for twenty-two years, it 
appears that Laverty had never been 
divorced from his first wife, Sarah A. 
Laverty. Both she and Laverty had 
“married” again — Sarah living in 
Rochester, N. Y., with her second “‘hus- 
band” until her death on July 21, 1891. 
Laverty’s second “wife” died in 1881. 
Ella‘ Laverty,’ the third “wife,”’ had never 
been told of Laverty’s first marriage 
and she believed when she went through 
a marriage ceremony with him on October 
18, 1882, that it was a lawful performance. 
An item in this Act recognized her as 
Laverty’s lawful widow, and pensioned her 
as such (S. 2,512, Senator Frye). 

David D. Griffith, once Sergeant Com- 
pany H, 21st Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
was drawing $12 a month when (continual 
application for further increase having 
been rejected by the Bureau) he appealed 
to Congress for special legislation. He 
was deaf and rheumatic, and the Fifty- 
ninth Congress doubled the legal rate in 
his case and gave him $24 per month. 
Griffith died eighteen months ago, and his 
widow (Cecelia E. Griffith) applied to the 
Bureau for a pension, which was not 
granted, since she had not become the 
legal wife of the soldier until March 11, 
1901 — eleven years after the legal date 
fixed for widows’ marriages (June 27, 1890) 
and thirty-six years after Appomattox. 
The fact is, Griffith had another wife 
when he went through the form of a cere- 
mony with his present widow, July 23, 
1882, though she says that he represented 
himself as a widower. She learned the 
truth, she says, in 1890, and forced him to 
procure a divorce from his first wife — 
which he succeeded in doing in the Dis- 
trict Court of the oth Judicial District 
of Nebraska, March 11, r901. From this 
date a common-law marriage under the 
laws of Nebraska is recognized by the 
Pension Bureau, and Cecelia Griffith was 
paid his accrued pension as his lawful 
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widow. She was held, however, not to 
be entitled to a widow’s pension for 
herself. Senator Brown, however, asked 
Congress to set back the date on which 
she became Griffith’s legal wife. Always 
equal to such an emergency, Congress 
did so, and gave her an allowance of $12 
per month. (S. 3,293). 

Harriet A. Wheeler was the widow 
of Henry Barnes, sometime a private in 
Company C, 2nd Connecticut Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery. The soldier died in 
1878, and Mrs. Barnes received a widow’s 
pension regularly until September 18, 
1884, when she married Milton R. Wheeler. 
The second marriage proved an un- 
fortunate one. She alleges that her hus- 
band neglected her and that she was forced 
to leave him. Five years later she heard 
that Wheeler had obtained a divorce from 
her. Wheeler died June 30, 1892, 
and Mrs. Wheeler has not married again. 
Mrs. Wheeler thinks that the Govern- 
ment ought to give her a pension again 
as the widow of Henry Barnes. In fact, 
the Government would do this readily 
and legally if she had obtained the divorce, 
instead of having allowed her second 
husband to obtain it. The remarried 
widows’ Act of March 3, Igor, insures 
widow-pensioners against unhappy second- 
marriages, but it makes the slight stipu- 
lation that the divorce must be in 
their favor and not against them. The 
House Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
however, agreed with Senator Bulkeley 
and Mrs. Wheeler in feeling “that her 
case comes within the spirit if not the 
letter of the law and that she is equitably 
entitled to a pension of $12 per month.” 
This she now receives. (S. 5,448). 


President Taft would have noticed 
(had he had time to go through the 
Private Pension cases taken care of under 
the Act that he signed on March 5, 1910), 
a number of instances in which national 
funds are voted for the relief of unfortunate 
persons with no claim on the Government 
other than their relationship to veterans 
of the war—relationship unrecognized 
by the public statutes. 

Job Musgrave served faithfully in F 
Company, 12th West Virginia Infantry, 
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for nearly three years. 
in various sums up to $12, under the law; 
and by a Special Act of the Sixtieth 
Congress, approved by President Roose- 
velt March g, 1908, his rating was in- 


He was pensioned 


creased to $30 per month. His widow, 
Sarah A. Musgrave, was given, under the 
law, a pension of $12 per month. The 
couple had an imbecile son who is now 
twenty-six years old. The Private Pension 
Act we are running through gives the 
mother $12 per month extra for this 
imbecile and provides that on her death 
he shall be continued on the Pension Roll 
at the rate of $12 per month. Senator 
Scott is the father of this item. (S. 4,027). 

It is not clear upon what ground the 
Government of the United States should 
appropriate the people’s money for the 
support of a soldier’s son born nineteen 
years after the termination of the soldier’s 
service. One may be very glad that the 
unfortunate Montgomery Musgrave is 
being taken care of, and yet doubt whether 
the dispensing of charity to helpless persons 
whose friends have political influence is a 
proper function of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Jane Moore, of No. 693 Mineral St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., widow of Robert Moore, 
of the 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, was 
receiving a widow’s pension of $12 per 
month, with a supplementary grant of 
$2 per month on account of her helpless 
daughter. The daughter, Mabel Moore, 
born four years after the war, is now forty- 
one years of age. The Special Act appro- 
priates $10 extra for the support of the 
afflicted child. Mabel Moore is deaf and 
dumb; her condition must arouse the 
sympathy of all who hear of her; yet the 
most sympathetic may reasonably in- 
quire why her support should fall on the 
nation, rather than on her kinsfolk, friends, 
or local charity. Senator Stephenson in- 
troduced S. 5,221. 

Ellen G. Brown, o1 Chester Ave., 
Providence, R. I., is the widow of James 
G. Brown, late Corporal Company A, 11th 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry. Brown 
lived until 1908, being a pensioner at the 
time of his death; then Mrs. Brown be- 
came a recipient of a pension of $12 per 
month. Three years after the war, an 

































imbecile son was born to the Browns. 
He is now forty-two years old. Senator 
Aldrich secured the passage of bill S. 4,868, 
allowing $12 per month for his support. 


Again let it be repeated that the cases 
last cited above are found in a single Act 
of Congress; and that all the cases referred 
to in this article are found in two Acts only 
of the last session of the present Congress. 
They are typical Special-Act pensions, 
like thousands of others continually go- 
ing through. They were not hunted up 
and selected. Had selected cases from 
the long list of Special-Act pensioners 
been given, this article would have nar- 
rated such stories as that of Hiram R. 
Rhea, pensioned by Special Act for a 
wound, the truth being that the wound 
was received while Rhea was serving with 
a band of Confederates. Or such as the 
story of the veteran, Van Etten by name, 
who was drowned not long ago while 
attempting to cross a stream in a buggy. 
His: widow remembered that he had con- 
tracted rheumatism while in the army, 
and that it was this which prevented him 
from saving himself by swimming when 
the buggy turned over. The fact was 
clear that the veteran came to his death 
as the result of ‘‘disability contracted 
in the service.” The Pension Bureau 
declined to entertain the claim, but the 
logical mind of Congress perceived its 
cogency and allowed it. 

President Cleveland vetoed Private Bills 
which would have given pensions to sol- 
diers injured in drunken fights; to soldiers 
wounded in attempting to desert; to 
veterans already receiving Private-Act 
pensions previously voted them. There 
have been a few Presidential vetoes since 
President Cleveland’s time, but there 
have been approved thousands of cases 
as absurd and as fraudulent as those which 
that courageous Executive held up. There 
is much more warrant than there then 
was for saying what President Cleveland 
said in 1886: 


“Tf the veterans of the war knew all that 
was going on in the way of granting pensions 
by private bills, they would be more dis- 
gusted than any class of our citizens.” 
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No mention will be made at this point of 
the passing of Private Acts to “correct” the 
records of deserters and dishonorably dis- 
charged men—a practice which is putting 
thousands of cowardly blackguards on the 
same status as honorably discharged 
veterans and enabling them to secure pen- 
sions from the Bureau. The purpose of 
this article is the single one of calling the 
country’s attention to the character of the 
straight Special Pension Acts which Con- 
gress is enacting by wholesale. These are, 
with scarcely an exception, unjustified by 
special circumstances or emergencies which 
alone could excuse them; they are rewards 
for political services, not for service to the 
nation; they are unjust to the thousands 
to whom they are not given; they are almost 
invariably ridiculous in the pretenses on 
which they are ostensibly granted, and in 
the majority of instances are grinning defi- 
ances of decency—impudent exhibitions 
of far-fetched effrontery, of monumental 
gall. 

While this article is being read, Congress 
is passing such Private Pension Acts by 
the hundred (literally by the hundred), 
daily. During its Second Session, the 
Sixty-first Congress conferred 6,036 Special 
Pensions. On reassembling after the 
election of November last, “ lame-duck ”’ 
Senators and Representatives, eager for 
the last possible crumbs from the public 
trough, have been busy as never before. 
On the first day of the Third Session 
(December sth, last) of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, 528 Private Pension Bills were intro- 
duced in the House and 320 in the Senate. 
In the two weeks before the Christmas 
adjournment more than 3,600 Private 
Pension Bills were introduced. So far 
18,023 Private Bills have been referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
alone. 

This number of THE WorLp’s Work 
goes to press during the recess, but if any 
citizen, when he finishes this article, is 
moved to curiosity as to whether the 
Private-Pension-Act carnival is still in 
progress, he will need only consult the 
Congressional news in his morning paper. 


The question is, How long will the citizens 
permit it to continue ? 








THE POST-OFFICE: 


AN OBSTRUCTIVE 


MONOPOLY 


THE ONLY CORPORATION IN THE WORLD THAT DOES 224 MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH 
OF BUSINESS IN A YEAR AND LOSES MONEY—A DEPARTMENT 
THAT HAS “GONE TO SEED” 


BY 


DON C. SEITZ 


HAT would be thought of a cor- 

\ \ poration which built or rented 

59,580 buildings, hired as many 
local agents, with 179,480 assistants and 
41,152 men and horses for delivery purposes 
in rural districts, made contracts for trans- 
portation at a fixed rate for a term of 
years —and then exerted itself mainly 
to repress energy and curtail custom? 

Would it not be doomed from the start 
as a business enterprise? Would not 
its management be voted imbecile and 
its stockholders rise in righteous wrath 
against such a programme? They would, 
unless — unless they happened to be the 
people of the United States, who are 
joint stockholders in just such a concern, 
to wit: the Post-Office Department of 
the United States. 

It may seem rude to raise such questions 
at a time when trusts and monopolies 
are engaging the attention of the public 
and the “‘uplifters,” and when there is an 
easy tendency to suggest a way out of 
all the troubles, real and manufactured, 
by resort to government regulation, owner- 
ship, or control. But no better test- 
case can be raised as to the competence 
of government management than by an 
examination into the affairs of the Post- 
Office. It is one of the greatest corpora- 
tions in the world. It did a business in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, of 
$224,128,657.62 and lost $5,848,567 of 
its stockholders’ money! 

Yet the Post-Office is a monopoly, 
made so partly by law and partly by con- 


venience. What is worse, it is an unintel- 
ligent and obstructive monopoly, the prey 
of politicians and the refuge of the least 
energetic and business like of our citizens. 
The country postmaster is often the re- 
spectable village ne’er-do-well, the brother- 
in-law of the local boss, or his son-in-law, 
or some ‘‘good fellow”’ who does not know 
how to take care of himself and must be 
helped in what is, after all, the most ex- 
pensive way for the general public. 

Yet when criticism is aroused over the 
perpetual deficits of the Department, 
the blame is promptly laid at the door 
of the publishing interests of the country, 
who really produce its revenues and who 
are always treated as if they were in re- 
ceipt of enormous favors. President Taft 
has gone majestically on record as assert- 
ing that they are “subsidized,” and Post- 
master-General Hitchcock has been busy 
ever since he took office in devising schemes 
to oppress and repress his chief source of 
traffic. 

At first he included newspapers and 
magazines together in his list of unde- 
sirable customers. Then the great dailies 
were able to show the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads that they do not 
use the Post-Office to any appreciable 
extent because it is slow, unreliable, and 
much more expensive than other means 
of transportation, and that they employ 
it only where other methods are not 
handy. So some thirty periodicals, 
three-quarters of whose output is sent to 
distributing centres in freight-cars, are 
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left alone to be the victims of the curious 
ignorance in command at Washington! 
Mr. Hitchcock now recurs to his earliest 
idea of business killing, which he at first 
advocated 
divide the contents between reading and 
advertising matter and re-classify, leaving 
the “privileges” to the ‘‘literary” end 
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for all publications, viz: to 
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former, then its deficits might as well 
be met out of the tax-levy as by increasing 


the cost to the customers, who afte. ‘i are 
tax-paying citizens of the country. It is 


fair to say that people who read are people 
who pay. Things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other 
in this as well as in other matters. 
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A BIRD’S NEST IN A RURAL MAIL-BOX 


“In ten years at least, the Post-Office Department has never gone to Congress with a single busineds- 
increasing proposition’’ 


and taxing the business part of the 
publication. It is perhaps useless to 
argue with a mind that can put forth such 
a proposition. 

There are two views concerning the 
Post-Office, one or the other of which must 
prevail in considering the problem. The 
Department cannot be eleemosynary and 
a business at the same time. If it is the 


If any private corporation had the 
privileges and monopolies enjoyed by the 
Post-Office, it would make money too 
fast to count. It is not possible under 
the law for any citizen or corporation to 
do a postal business. The Statute says: 

Whoever, without authority from the 
Postmaster-General, shall set up or profess 
to keep any office or place of business bearing 
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the sign, name, or title of Post-Office shall be 
fined not more than five hundred dollars. 

Whoever sha!! establish any private ex- 
press for the conveyance of letters or packets, 
or in any manner cause or provide for the 
conveyance of the same by regular trips or 
at stated periods over any post route which 
is or may be established by law, or from any 
city, town, or place, to any other city, town, 
or place, between which the mail is regularly 
carried, or whoever shall aid or assist therein 
shall be fined not more than five hundred 
dollars, or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed 
as prohibiting any person from receiving and 
delivering to the nearest post-office, postal 
car, or other authorized depository for mail 
matter, any mail matter properly stamped. 

Nothing in this chapter (Criminal Code, 
chapter eight, offences against the Postal 
Service) shall be construed to prohibit the 
conveyance or transmission of letters or 
packets by private hands without compen- 
sation, or by special messenger employed 
for the particular occasion only. 

Whoever, being the owner, driver, conduc- 
tor, master, or other person having charge 
of any stage-coach, railway car, steamboat, 
or other vehicle or vessel, shall knowingly 
convey or knowingly permit the conveyance 
of any person acting or employed as a private 
express for the conveyance of letters or 
packets, and actually in possession of the 
same for the purpose of conveying them, 
contrary to law, shall be fined not more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Whoever shall transmit by private express 
or other unlawful means, or deliver to any 
agent thereof, or deposit or cause to be de- 
posited at any appointed place, for the pur- 
pose of being so transmitted, any letter 
or packet, shall be fined not more than fifty 
dollars. 

Whoever, being the owner, driver, con- 
ductor, master, or other person having charge 
of any stage-coach, railway car, steamboat, 
or conveyance of any kind which regularly 
performs trips at stated periods on any post 
route, or from any city, town, or place to any 
other city, town, or place between which the 
mail is regularly carried, and which shall 
carry, otherwise than in the mail, any letters 
or packets, except such as relate to some part 
of the cargo of such steamboat or other vessel, 
to the current business of the carrier, or to 
some article carried at the same time by the 
same stage-coach, railway car, or other vehicle, 
except as otherwise provided by law, shall 
be fined not more than fifty dollars. 
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THE EMPTY MAIL-CART 


“The Post-Office should first abolish the censorious barriers that 
it has raised against the several grades of second-class matter and 
welcome all that it can get” 


Whoever, being concerned in carrying the 
mail, shall collect, receive, or carry any letter 
or packet, or cause or procure the same to 
be done, contrary to law, shall be fined not 
more than fifty dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than thirty days, or both. 

See how carefully protected by law is 
this monopoly, which presumes to pre- 
scribe how the people of the United States 
shall do business, supervises their morals, 




















THE EMPTY MAIL-BOXES 


“If any private corporation had the privileges and monopolies 
enjoyed by the Post-Office, it would make money too fast to count” 
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ONE OF 


With postmasters 


who in the main have ample leisure to be employed in 


59,580 POST-OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


getting business and whose 


communities would rejoice at the benefits” 


and intrudes autocratically into affairs 
that would be private but for its assump- 
tion of control! 

To say that any service performed under 
restrictions is a “privilege” is 
laughable. To say that its use is a ‘“sub- 
sidy’’ is an outrage — even if the remark 
is made by the President of the United 
States. 

The Postmaster-General talks wisely 
of the ‘‘reforms”’ that he has inaugurated 
since last year, which led to the cutting 
down of the tg0g_ deficit from 
$17,441,719 to $5,848,567, but details 
are scanty. The facts as revealed by 
the report of Mr. Merritt O. Chance, 
Auditor of the Post-Office, just published, 
make the real occasion for the improve- 
ment clear. The effort of the Department 
further to restrict and destroy business was 
slopped by the failure of the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads Committee to act on any 
of Mr. Hitclhcock’s recommendations. So 
business throve and increased 70 per cent. 
over the previous year! Now the costs 


these 


of the Department, being fixed by law 
or well defined in the charges for rentals 
and transportation for stated periods, 
naturally drop in proportion as business 
increases. [very postmaster who. filled 
more boxes, every car that carried a 
fuller complement, every rural-route man 
who increased his load, added to the 
reduction of the deficit. This ought to 
be apparent, even to the ordinary “ garden 
variety”’ of a Postmaster-General and 
should arouse him to the next step, which 
is to dismiss the idea of “privilege”? and 
‘““subsidies”’ and go after business as does 
the Standard Oil Company or the American 
Tobacco Company, who succeed in earn- 
ing 40 per cent. dividends by intelligence 
and efficiency, despite the cost of defend- 
ing their several monopolies against com- 
petition and the government ‘‘regulators”’ 

something from which the Post-Office 
is spared. The boxes in the average 
Post Office are rarely more than a quarter 
filled. The average load of a rural free 
delivery man can be carried in_ his 
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arms though he usually employs a horse 
and wagon capable of hauling a ton a day. 

Postal rates of all sorts are not too low. 
They are far too high. The Canadian 
Post-Office — with a one-cent “ drop- 
letter’? rate in cities where carriers are 
employed, against our two cents, and with 
a quaricr-cent-a-pound rate for periodicals, 
and as wide a free zon? as prevails here, 
with a much more scanty patronage 
and difficult delivery districts, earned 
$743,210.25 net in its last fiscal year. 
The Canadian Department’s total revenue 
was $11,068,753.05, and its percentage of 
net earnings was 0.71. This applied to 
the United States’s gross revenue of $224,- 
128,657.62, would give a profit of $15,012,- 
887.45. The British roto figures, just pub- 
lished, show a postal profit of $24,543,725! 

The Japanese Department of Communi- 
cations, under a wise and able adminis- 
trator, Baron Goto who governs 
the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
and Post-Oflice manages to clear about 
$9,850,000 a year, on the above postal 
branch, in a country of slender resources, 
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with one-cent letter postage and a mosi 
liberal and inexpensive — parcels-post 
system. 

When complaint is made to the Depart- 
ment about unbusiness-like methods and 
a manifest unwillingness to consider public 
convenience, the complainant is usually 
referred to Congress. When Congress 
complains, the Department blames 
‘second-class matter.’ But in ten years, 
at least, the Department has _ never 
gone to Congress with a single business- 
increasing proposition or with facts and 
figures that any human being could under- 
stand or believe. ‘We are governed by 
law,” say the officials — which law is 
mainly just what they have made them- 
selves, until the shop is congested and its 
patrons live in despair! 

Such business as the great daily news- 
papersin New York do with the Post- 
Office is handled direct, and not through 
the Post-Office. The mail is routed, 
bagged, and shipped by the papers in their 
own mail-rooms. The only service that 
the Post-Office performs is to send a clerk 

















THE SYSTEM, NOT THE CARRIER, IS TO BLAMI: 


“The average load of a rural free delivery man can be carried in his arms, though he usually employs 


a horse and wagon capable of hauling a ton a day” 
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vould be 
deliveries 


to take the weights. It 
impossible to make the small 
now made and reach points of sale in 
time if they had to run the gauntlet of 
Post-Office routine. All this reduces 
the cost of handling to the Department, 
which shows no signs of gratitude, but 
now announces as a “ reform” the exten- 
sion of this system to periodical second- 
class matter in New York, though it was 
invented by the dailies as the only way to 
get their issues through the mails some- 
time. Indeed, the Post- 


OVCT 


where nearly on 
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eliminates subscriptions. The late Con 
gressman Loud, of California, when 
chairman of the Postal Committee, looke« 
into this once and arrived at the profoun 
conclusion that the Post-Office was losing 
business by this sort of competition ani 
actually proposed to pass a law compellin; 
all bulk packages of newspapers to go 
through the mails whether the mail- 
trains went at the proper time or not! 
The postmaster can still take subscrip 
tions for newspaper clubs, but the rural! 
carrier cannot take newspapers in bulk 








MORNING 


NEWSPAPERS THAT ARRIVED BY 


EXPRESS 


“The newsdealer is served by express or by direct shipment through the railroad at less than half the cost and 


with much more celerity and regularity than can be had through the Post-Office” 


Office attitude toward second-class matter 
is cavalier and careless. The New York 
newspapers have practically no mail sub- 
scribers because the ‘“ single-wrapper ”’ 
mail is unreliable. The fact that a daily 
newspaper isa perishable article has never 
yet been discovered by a Post-Office offi- 
cial. So the newsdealer is served by ex- 
press or by direct shipment through the 
railroad at less than half the cost and with 
much more celerity and regularity than can 
be had through the Post-Office, and he 





and retail them to subscribers along the 
route. He could do this once, but the 
Department stopped the custom and 
raised the carriers’ pay! 

The Department — with its vast base 
of offices and men and without real 
competition, with an immense leeway 
by which it can do more business with- 
out increasing its basic cost — needs only 
freedom of action and encouraging methods 
to become a dividend-payer to its stock- 
holders (the public), throush lower rates 
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The railroads, 
officials, and 


and greater convenience. 

the Post-Office rentals, the 
the minor employees are not overpaid. 
With the single exccption of the letter- 
carriers and clerks in the great cities, 
they are underworked. The Post-Office 
to-day is not more than 60 per cent. 
efficient; it ought to be at least 90 per 
cent., with its monopolistic advantages. 
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Who would be delivering merchandise as well as mail 


The Post-Office Department need not 
economize on expenses. They are low 
in their units. It needs more business 
properly to employ its fine facilities, and 
should radically change its policy and 
hunt for trade instead of driving it out 
with a club. Postmasters should be 
selected for their energy and_ business 
ability. They should send out ‘business 
hunters,’ as the freight lines do. They 
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should keep open shop carly and_ late, 
and not be the last business institution 
to open in the average town, and the first 
to close. It might be well to let the 
postal agency in the ordinary towns 
to the lowest bidder. Many a sharp 
merchant would study convenience and 
indulge in efforts to make the Post-Office 
attract people to his store, with economy 








totografh by Brown Bros, 


CARRIER 


if the express companies would let him 


to the Department and improvement in 
service. The “deal” with the express 
companies should end. The Department 
should demand a parcels-post. It would 
get it. Other rations are eager to Join 
in an international improvement along 
the line of package-carrying. They find the 
United States standing in the way of con- 
venience and progress. The first of nations 
is the last. The most far-reaching of its 
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monopolies is managed the most in 
efficiently of them all! 

How would the Post-Office Department 
get business? By the simplest of pro- 
cesses. It should first abolish the cen- 
sorious barriers that it has raised against 
the several grades of second-class matter 
and welcome all that it can get. It 
should establish the parcels-post along the 
lines employed in Europe and Japan. 
It should transform its postmasters into 
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York alone - 
59,580 post-oftices wit! 
postmasters who in the main have amp! 
leisure to be employed in getting busines 


large cities, 4,000 in New 


while there are 


and whose communities would rejoic 
at the benetits. 
There is no need to enlarge on the wis 


dom of the parcels-post. It exists every 


where except in the United States 
To-day there may be seen in the street 
of New York City a delivery wago1 











A TRUCK-LOAD OF “ 


“The great dailies do nct use the Post-Office 


SECOND-CLASS ” 


to any 


BUSINESS 


appreciable extent because it is slow, unreliable, and 


much more expensive than other means of transportation” 


business-getters who would hunt for trade 
instead of for votes for a political party. 
It should encourage and support newspaper 
and magazine circulation as the Post- 
Office Department in Germany does, 
by acting as a dealer in publications. 
The German Post-Office buys publications 
in bulk and sells them to its customers. 
To say that this would interfere with 
the newsdealer is nonsense, because there 
are not more than 24,000 newsdealers in 
the United States — mainly grouped in 


labeled ‘Parcel Delivery of the Imperial 
German Mail,” doing a work for foreign 
shippers which our own people are noi 
permitted to employ between the states. 
Could there be a better illustration of 
our own fatuity? 

It ought to be easier to encourage the 
use of the mails than to discourage it. 
Yet the efforts of all recent Administra- 
tions have been solely in the former 
direction — in paralyzing contradiction of 
all the laws of trade. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


OUR DISMEMBERED FIGHTING UNITS 


SOLDIERS KEPT ON CIVILIAN DUTY AT ARMY “ HITCHING-POSTS ” 
COLONELS WHOSE REGIMENTS ARE 


TRAINED FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 
RARELY EVER ASSEMBLED 


INSTEAD OF BEING 


-A MAJOR-GENERAL WHOSE 


“COMMAND” CONSISTS OF ONE ORDERLY 


BY 


H. L. CLOTWORTHY 


The Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, the officers in 
our army, and foreign War Departments know that our 
army is inefficient. Good public policy demands that we 
make it efficient, for at present weare paying for a 
protection which we are not receiving. 

THE EpItors. 

The prevailing supposition among the 
American people is that our army, though 
weak in numbers, is a highly specialized, 
perfectly organized force of fighting men. 
The public has believed that in case of 
war the enduring ‘Regulars’? would be 
found ready in knowledge, equipment, 
and spirit to take the field, and that 
around this nucleus the volunteers and 
militia could be put into the field as an 
efficient army. 

The facts of history, the testimony of 
every great General that we have ever 
had, and the condition of the army itself 
show that this belief is unfounded. 

In beginning with the condition of the 
army itself, I think it proper to say that 





I know these facts that I write — from ser- 
vice in the Philippines and from acquaint- 
ance with probably half of the line-officers 
in the United States army; and that so 
far from what I write being a criticism of 
them or of their men, it is on the contrary 
an opinion founded on study of our non- 
military system with officers of both 
subaltern and high rank, during an inti- 
mate association with the army extending 
over ten years. The opinions expressed 
but reflect the thought of the majority of 
those officers who are struggling against 
almost impossible odds to give the nation 
an efficient and economic military estab- 
lishment. My purpose in writing is to call 
attention to facts as they are, in order 
to aid in any way possible the plan of the 
General Staff to 

(1) Give the people of the United States 
an army that is worth the annual appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 or more. 
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(2) Make the army what the people 
have believed it to be, a perfect fighting 
machine, ready for duty at home or abroad 
at any time. 

(3) Make the army a place where a 
soldier may follow his profession with as 
much dignity, honor, and skill as else- 
where in the world. 

As General Wood has pointed out, the 
army of the United States is neither 
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1360 years of the Government’s mismanage- 
ment of the army. From the Declaration 
of Independence until now, this Govern- 
ment has spent 21 billion dollars, about 
ro billions having been directly for the 
army, for wars, and the results of war. 
The larger proportion of this 10 billions 
was needless. The condition of the army 
now is as bad as ever. This is known in 
military circles, not only here but abroad. 





WORLD 


The experience gained by our young officers at West Point is later rendered ineffective by our non-military 


THE 


system of dealing with the army 


equipped, efficient, nor enduring. It is 
prepared neither for offense nor defense. 

It is, under its present organization, 
a mere aggregation of partly trained, partly 
equipped armed men, useless for the 
purposes of war when measured by the 
present-day standards of military or- 
ganization, equipment, endurance, or 
efficiency. This is the wretched result of 





The people whom it most concerns are 
those chiefly ignorant of it — the American 
public, which is paying $100,000,000 a 
year for military insurance for a policy 
which is ‘‘no good.”” To guard an empire 
stretching from Alaska to Panama and 
from Porto Rico to the sea-rim of Asia, 
we have an authorized enlisted strength 
for our army approximating 80,000 men. 
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FORT THOMAS, KY. \N AGGREGATION: OF BUILDINGS DESIGNED MORE WiTEH 
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FORT ETHAN ALLAN, VT. 


An army “ hitching-post”’ established to meet a military necessity of the Revolution —a necessity which no 

longer exists. Its maintenance occupies most of the time of its garrison and a large number of soldiers are 

daily occupied with civilian duties when they might more effectively be engaged in receiving field-instruction 

in the business of war. The abondonment of posts like this would largely increase the number of trained 
and seasoned fighting-men available for immediate service in a time of war 
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REFERENCE TO 
MILITARY 


SPENDING 
USEFULNESS 


Deducting 5.572 native Philippine scouts 
and auxiliary troops, the actual combatant 
strength aggregates 70,000 troops of all 
arms. Of these, 20,000 are enlisted in 
the Coast Artillery Corps and would have 
no place in a field army. The garrisons 


A CONGRESSIONAL 





APPROPRIATION IN THIS DISTRICT 


in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska 
absorb 16,000 more from the combatant 
strength, and these troops in their isola- 


tion would in case of war be compelled 
to fight out their own salvation. The 
Panama Canal Zone, which will soon 











WALL SCALING AT FORT JAY, GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. 


Only about one-half (and often less) of the garrison are given military training every day, the rest of the time 


being used up in caring for the post 
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demand military protection, is at present 


ungarrisoned. The entire mobile army 
stationed in the United States seldom 
exceeds 30,000 troops of all arms. This 


is a force slightly in excess of the numerical 
strength of the army at the time of the 
Spanish War; but in efficiency of per- 
sonnel, a force of equal strength with the 
one mobilized in 1898 could not be placed 
in the field to-day. 

This incredible in view of the 
fact that our military forces have been 
tripled in numerical strength during the 


seems 
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percentage of trained men in the regular 
establishment is thus reduced an addi- 
tional 25 per cent. at least. 


THE ARMY ‘“‘HITCHING-POSTS”’ 


In the United States proper, therefore, 
we have approximately 30,000 mobile 
troops, half of whom have been in the 
army long enough to have become trained 
Unfortunately the system under 
which the Government manages the army 
permits of no such efficiency. This 
system divides the army into a number of 


soldiers. 

















A FIRING-LINE IN 


THE WAR GAME: 


Composed of Negro troops, among which are more trained and seasoned soldiers (reénlistments) than there are 


in any other commands in the army 


last twelve years. At the same time the 
additional duties imposed on the army, 
incident to our national expansion, have 
been multiplied by ten. But it is not 
necessary to voyage over-sea to make 
plainly apparent the causes for 
the intolerable conditions which have 
negatived the efficiency of the increased 
personnel. Through discharges, upon 
expiration of service and other causes, 
a loss of from 25 to 35 per cent. of the total 
enlisted strength is suffered by the army 
every year. As it takes at least two 
years of systematic training to habituate 
a soldier to discipline and to instruct him 
thoroughly in his military duties, the 


basic 





minute parts and imposes on each part 
enough non-military duty to prevent the 
military training which alone can make an 
army efficient. This dissection is ac- 
complished by putting small garrisons 
in the ‘‘forts” or posts, which are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, chiefly at points where absolutely 
no excuse for the presence of a military 
force exists. 

Some of these posts were erected to 
meet military exigencies incident to the 
War of the Revolution; some were es- 
tablished as temporary cantonments for 
troops during the War of 1812; some are 
relics of the Mexican War; others were 
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A UNITED STATES ARMY WAGON-TRAIN ON THE MARCH 


To assemble such a train for the use of the 29th Regular Infantry the quartermaster-officer had to borrow 


equipment from seven forts and one depot, scattered from Virginia to Indiana 


built along the frontier to give protec- 
tion to the Western settlers against 
Indian depredations. The military neces- 
sity for these posts (irreverently called 
“ Hitching-Posts”’ by the army) has long 
since expired, but few have been aban- 
doned. Around these garrisons, during 
the long years of their existence, settle- 
ments and towns have grown up which 
are principally dependent upon the pay 
of the soldiers. Every effort by the army 
to have these useless and expensive 
establishments abandoned has _ been 


bitterly contested, and in most instances 
sufficient political pressure has been 
brought to bear to defeat every effort 
to withdraw the troops. Instead of les- 
sening the number of these demoralizing 
and criminally expensive political posts 
in recent years, millions of dollars have 
been deliberately wasted in the erection 
of new ones. Apart from the treasure- 
waste incident to the erection and 
up-keep of these properties, they are 
thechief source of inefficiency in the 
army. 











THE TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY ON THE MARCH 
A part of the 30,000 regular troops of all arms which make up the mobile forces available to defend the United 
States. 





At Mukden both the Russians and the Japanese had at least ten times that number of men 
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MORTAR BATTERIES IN THE DEFENSES OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The manoeuvres in Massachusetts in the summer of 1909, in which the “ Red army” from New York, Conn- 

ecticut, and the District of Columbia landed at New Bedford and “captured”? Boston from the south, showed 

the ineffectiveness of coast defenses unless reinforced by field-troops, for none of our cities have any defenses 
except those for repelling an attack from the sea 




















A DISAPPEARING-GUN FOR THE PROTECTION OF NEW YORK 


The Coast Artillery Corps numbers 20,000 men — one-fourth of the entire army. These defenses are inade- 
quate, however, unless reinforced by a mobile army able to keep an enemy from landing at unprotected points 
and marching upon our cities 

















THE UNITED 


The army post is not a compact fort 
or fortress. Neither military needs nor 
economy have ever been considered in 
its erection. It is an aggregation of 
buildings, designed to conform with an 
appropriation, scattered around promis- 
cuously over as large an area as the confines 
of the military reservation permit. 
Equipped with the most costly utilities, 
the maintenance of these non-military 
establishments demands most of the time 
of the depleted garrisons stationed there- 
in. The recruit who enlists to be taught 
the duties of a soldier finds to his disgust 
that his military instruction makes the 
least demand on his time. Instead of 
being schooled in the attributes of a 
soldier, he is kept employed as a carpenter, 
painter, gardener, or general tinker. 


TRAINING ONE SOLDIER IN FIVE 


In considering the efficiency of the 
army, the infantry (at once the “heart” 
and “punch” of any army) establishes 
the standard. The plodding, unpicturesque 
foot-soldier is the one who inflicts and 
sustains four-fifths of all battle losses. 
The efficiency of an army is the efficiency 
of its infantry. Owing to the great losses 
sustained by the army every year, about 
50 per cent. of the enlisted personnel are 
at all times either raw recruits or but 
partly trained men. Now consider the 
iniquitous effect of the “post system” 
on this partly developed military material. 
As the same notorious conditions obtain 
throughout the army, it is not necessary 
to specify any particular command. The 
following applies to every infantry regi- 
ment in the United States army, and 
similar conditions exist in practically every 
branch of the mobile forces. 

The peace strength of an infantry com- 
pany is 43 privates and 12 non-commis- 
sioned officers, 2 cooks, 2 musicians, and 1 
urtificer. There are twelve companies 
in the three battalions that constitute a 
regiment. There are twenty-one regiments 
of infantry in the United States. Of these, 
ten are stationed as regiments in the larger 
posts and eleven are dismembered and 
divided among the smaller posts. The 
Government’s property that is to be cared 
for is almost in direct ratio to garrison 
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strength. The daily details for service — 
entirely non-military in character but neces- 
sary to the up-keep of these posts— exhaust 
from 50 to 75 per cent. of the garrison every 
day. In other words, though half of the 
entire enlisted personnel are either re- 
cruits or but partly trained troops, yet of 
this untrained force only about 50 per 
cent. are being trained in the duties of a 
soldier. These same non-military duties, 
which prevent the training of the recruits, 
demoralize the more efficient men and 
breed that discontent which is reflected 
in the fact that only 12.6 per cent. of the 
enlisted personnel reénlist, and the great 
majority of reénlistments are old non- 
commissioned officers or members of the 
staff departments. 

The regimental returns show that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. of the privates 
in the enlisted personnel are trained 
soldiers. This means that of the forty- 
three privates in each infantry com- 
pany about ten are proficient soldiers. 
The only commands which can be found 
which exceed this efficiency standard 
will be found among the colored regiments, 
owing to the presence of relatively more 
old soldiers in those commands. In case 
of war the strength of a company would 
be immediately increased to eighty-four 
privates, and seven additional non-com- 
missioned officers would be assigned to 
the enlarged command. Seven disci- 
plined privates would most probably be 
elevated to these non-commissioned posts. 
This would mean that of eighty-four 
privates but three would be _ well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers. Such a company could 
hardly be termed “ Regulars.” The 
“Regulars”? do not exist. 

The system is just as baleful in its 
influences upon the officers as upon the 
men, and is felt just as keenly. 


OFFICERS IN NAME ONLY 


In every phase of theoretical military 
training, the American army-officer is 
splendidly equipped. No such _profes- 
sional exactments are imposed by any 
military institution in the world as are 
imposed on the cadet at West Point. 
Supplementing West Point, for more 
advanced study of military science, are 
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the Army Service School at Fort Leaven- 
worth and the War College at Washington. 
The American army-officer in most in- 
stances is a finished mental military 
product. In actual training, he has 
less opportunity to command troops than 
any military officer in the world, not 
excepting those in the service of China, 
the least militant of nations. As shown 
above, the average strength of a company 
when assembled for military instruction, 
under the more favorable circumstances, 
approximates in strength a sergeant’s 
command — between ten and twenty men. 
The commissioned personnel of a company 
includes a captain, a first lieutenant, and a 
second lieutenant. 

It costs the Government approximately 
$15,000 to graduate an officer from West 
Point. Through each grade his cost, at 
a minimum, is an additional $15,000. The 
combined pay of the three company- 
officers aggregates $7,000 per annum. 
The Government has an actual cash 
investment of at least $75,000 in these 
three officers and is continuing to invest 
in them on an increasing scale, at a base 
rate of $7,000 per annum. The pay of 
the sergeant whose functions they are 
discharging is $30 per month. This is 
one of the economic features of the system 
which wastes the highly specialized ser- 
vice of the officer after expensively 
equipping him for such service. 


OFFICERS ON DETACHED “‘DUTY”’ 


But there is a more serious side to this 
phase of our military mismanagement 
than mere money waste. As the army has 
been dismembered and spread in its dis- 
sected parts all over the country, so in 
continuation of this policy has the com- 
missioned personnel been drafted from 
the colors and assigned to every conceiv- 
able duty, save the command of troops. 
At first the officers employed every honor- 
able means to stay with their men, where 
they belong, but the humiliation of com- 
manding such skeleton companies has 
prompted many officers to seek detached 
service where in some measure they can 
obtain military employment. This has 
resulted in the doubly iniquitous condi- 
tion of many officers being entirely out 
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of touch with the men whom they would 
be called upon in time of war to command, 
and in those officers who remain with the 
colors being denied adequate commands 
to fit either themselves or their men to 
meet the requirements of war. From line 
officers to General Officers this deprivation 
of command exists throughout the army; 
and it promises disaster in the next war, 
just as it has been largely responsible for 
many of the disgraceful military disasters 
in our history. The line officer has no 
opportunity to train even a promising 
nucleus of troops which will be called 
upon in time of war to absorb and make 
efficient a larger force of raw levies. The 
field officers who would be required to 
lead battalions and regiments into battle 
are but titular commanders. They are 
in command of posts as administrators 
of government property. They have no 
command worthy of their rank. 

Property takes precedence over pro- 
ficiency in the United States army, and 
the field officers are compelled to pay 
more attention to buildings than to troops. 
As though designed entirely to complete 
the disorganization of our military es- 
tablishment, the munitions of war have 
been dispersed with the same disregard 
of military necessities as the human ma- 
terial of our army. 

Excepting those army posts which may 
have some small quantity of extra clothing, 
arms, and field supplies on hand, there is 
not a military depot in the United States 
where a single soldier could be completely 
outhited for the field. 


MOBILIZING ONE REGIMENT 


An illustration of the conditions of 
the officers, men, and equipment is the 
experience of the Twenty-ninth Infantry 
when ordered to mobilize at Elmira, N. Y., 
then to proceed to the camp of instruction 
at Gettysburg, Pa., last June. A few 
years ago this regiment (which had en- 
joyed long station as a regiment, in a 
particularly favorable post) was famed 
throughout the service for its esprit. It 
was proudly referred to by its personnel 
as the “Premier Foot.’’ For the last 
two years it has been divided into bat- 
talions stationed at Fort Jay, Governor’s 
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Island, N. Y., Fort Porter, Buffalo, N. Y., 


and Fort Niagara, N. Y. According to 
the regimental returns, the efficiency of 
this regiment has fallen from 60 to 20 
per cent. as a result of the men being de- 
nied military instruction, owing to the 
labors demanded of them in the up-keep 
of these three posts. When the mobili- 
zation orders were received, several weeks 
before the date set for the assembling of 
the command at Elmira, the regiment 
found itself to be entirely without field 
transport. It then devolved upon the 
quartermaster to ‘“‘rustle’”’ the necessary 
wagons and animals, to enable this “‘ Regu- 
lar” regiment to take the field in these 
halcyon days of peace. 

On this “rustling” the quartermaster- 
officer borrowed equipment from Rhode 
Island to Indiana. The sources from 
which he finally collected his transporta- 
tion are as follows: 


Sources from which the Equipment of the Twenty-Ninth 
Infantry was drawn 
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And even this did not give Fort Jay its 
full field-allowance as required by General 
Order No. 95 of the War Department, 1908. 

Of the officers not half were present for 
duty. At that time the regimental roster 
read as follows: 

Officers Present for Duty 


Duty 
Regiment 


Name 
Major Edwin P. Pendleton 
Captain John F. Madden, Adjt. 
Captain John E. Woodward, 


Commanding 
For duty 


Comsy. Actg. Regimental Quartermaster 
Chaplain Stephen R. Wood For duty 
tst Lt. Edwin O. Saunders, 
Batt. Adjt For duty Adjt. rst Batt. 
2nd Lt. heaeb E. Fickel, Batt. 


QM. and C. For duty QM. & C. 3rd Batt. 

2nd joe Jere Baxter, Batt. QM. 
For duty QM. and C. 2d Batt. 
Comdg. Co. ae and 1st Batt. 
Comdg. Co. “D” and 2d Batt. 
For duty with Co. cd 
a Co. “E’ 

Comdg. Co. >. 
Comdg. M. G. P 


Capt. 5 ae C. Clement, Jr. 
“John N. Stratt 

1st Lt. William C. Stoll 
“Albert G. Goodwyn 


“ Alfred Brandt E 
* _ Joseph M. Cummins 
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Name Duty 
Ist. Lt. George A. Lynch Comdg. Co. “I” 
Arthur E. Ahrends Comdg.. Co. “B”’ 
and Lt. George C. Keleher Duty with Co. “E” 
- Wiley E. Dawson Duty with Co. “B’-Topo- 
“graphical Officer 
9 Henry H. Arnold Comdg. Co. “L” 
i Ernest L. Pell Duty with Co. “C”’ 
” Fred P. Jacobs Actg. Adjt. 2nd Batt. 
= Edgar S. Miller Comdg. Co. “F.” 
4 Jacob H. Rudolph Comdg. Co. “M.” 
Major Henry A. Webber, M. C. Surgeon 
Capt. William R. Davis, M.C. Asst. to Surgeon 


Officers on Detached Service 


Name Duty 
Colonel Hobart K. Bailey D. S.-at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Lt. Col. Reuben E. Turner D. S.-at Alcatraz Isl., Calif. 
Maj. Robert L. Hirst D. S.-Chief of Staff, Dept. Colo 
Maj. Henry D. Styer D. —_ Militia,Mt. Gretna. 
a. 
Capt. Chas. H. Paine, QM. 29th D. S.—Comdg. Ft. Jay, N. Y.- 
Infantry Post QM. 
ad Lt. Benj. F. Castle, Batt. 
QM. and C. D. S.-Fort Porter, N. Y. 
Capt. Albert C. Dalton D. — to DQM., Phila., 
Capt. Howard R. Perry D. S: tats Co. “A” and 
Ft. Porter, N. Y. 

Capt. George H. Jamerson D. S-Army “— College, 
Wash., 

Capt. Robert H. Allen D. S. ~ "Sheridan, Ill. Rifle 

mp. 

Capt. Frederick W. Lewis D. &:. Duty rat West Point, 

Capt. Courtland Nixon D. S.-Culebra, Panama 

Capt. Arthur L. Conger D. S.-Ft. Leavenworth, Kans 

Capt. Ernest M. Reeve D. S.-Comdg. Co. “H” and 
Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 

Capt. Frank B. Hawkins D. S.-Comdg. 21st Rect. Co 
Slocum, N. Y. 

Capt. Frank H. Burton D. S.-at Fort Jay, N. Y. 

1st Lt. Edward Y. Miller D. S Philippine Islands 

ist Lt. Allan L. Briggs D. S.—Ft. atin, Il. 

1st Lt. Elvin H. Wagner D. S—Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

1st Lt. Charles Keller D. S.-Fort Porter, N. Y. 

1st Lt. Townsend Whelen D. S.-Mt. Gretna, Pa., with 
Militia 

1st Lt. Truman W. Carrithers D. S.—at Fort Niagara, N. Y 

tst Lt. Robert E. Boyers D. S.-Riv. Mil. a Se Pough 
keepsie, N. 

tst Lt. Carroll B. Hodges D. S.-Aide-de-camp to Brig.- 

Gen. Chas. p Hodges, 

St. Paul, —: 

2d Lt. Charles W. Mason, Jr. D. = Fort Jay, N ae 

2d Lt. John R. Emory, Jr. D. S.-at Fort Jay, NY 2 

2d Lt. Robert E. Jones D. S.-En route to join. 

Staff Corps 


S.-at Fort Jay, N. Y 


Major Elbert E. Persons, M.C. D 
S.-at Fort Jay, N. Y. 


1st Lt. Henry Beeuwkes, M.C. D. 





It is interesting to note that the wagons 
and mules belonged to the Coast Artillery 
Corps; and as the command thus stripped 
of its transport was engaged at the 
same time in defense-manceuvres with 
militia, many inconveniences and delays 
were experienced in hauling necessary 
supplies. The ‘‘lead” harness belonged 
to the Engineer Corps. All this delay, 
borrowing, shipping, etc., was necessary 
to enable a regular regiment of infantry, 
unencumbered with ammunition or field 
hospital, to take the field for peace-time 
manceuvres. 

ONE IN FOUR LEFT BEHIND 

But even after the quartermaster’s efforts, 
all of the regiment did not reach Gettys- 
burg. It being necessary to protect the 


























Government’s property at the three posts, 
only nine companies were enabled to take 
the field for instruction. One company 
was left at each post — exactly one- 
fourth of the regiment. 

Similar experiences might be expected 
in an attempt to mobilize other divided 
commands. For example, the dissection 
of the following regiments is as bad as 
that of the Twenty-ninth: 


First Cavalry 
Headquarters and Troops I, K, and L Boisé Barracks, Ida 
Troops E, F, G, and H, and machine-gun platoon — Ft. Yellow- 
stone, Wyo. 
Troops A, B, C, D — Presidio, San Francisco, Cal 
Troop M— Ft. Duchesne, Utah. 


First Field Artillery 
Headquarters and Batteries D and E — Ft. Sill, Okla 
Batteries A, B, C — Philippine Islands 
Battery F — Presidio, San Francisco 
Second Infantry 
Headquarters, First and Second Battalions, and machine-gun 


platoon — Ft. Thomas, Ky. | 
Third Battalion — Ft. Assinniboine, Mont 


Each of these commands has a colonel 
—on paper. To make an _ efficient 
fighting unit with esprit de corps of a com- 
mand scattered from Oklahoma to the 
Philippine Islands would tax the resource- 
fulness of any military genius. The 
American army colonel is relieved of any 
such trying duty. He has absolutely no 
authority over the dissected units of his 
paper command, other than the one with 
which he happens to be stationed. In 
case he ever wishes to investigate the 
condition of the force that he would be 
expected to lead in time of war, he sends 
a written request to the War Department, 
to please allow him to visit the scattered 
parts of his command. The War De- 
partment in most instances refuses the 
request. The subordinate officer in com- 
mand of the isolated post — which is 
sustaining a saloon or two and a grocery 
store—is responsible for the up-keep of 
the Government’s property. He could 
hardly be made responsible and still be 
left under the colonel’s orders; so, to 
prevent friction, the colonel is wisely 
kept restricted to his own post. In time 
of war, professional dishonor awaits him 
-if his command (which he has not had 
opportunity to train) fails to lay steel 
against steel with the enemy and win. 
But he is powerless to prepare for any 
such emergency. 
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OUR UNTRAINED GENERAL OFFICERS 
But let us pass from consideration 


of line and field officers and consider the 
General Officers who may be called upon 
to lead our divisions and corps and armies 
in battle. 

There are twenty-one General Officers 
in the United States army, exclusive of 
Staff Officers of General rank and the Chief 


of the Coast Artillery Corps. Six of 
these have reached the rank of Major- 
General and fifteen are Brigadiers. There 


are nine Military Departments in the 
United States, each under the command 
of a General Officer. There are three 
Military Departments in the Philippines, 
each under command of a General Officer 
who, in turn, is under the Commander-in 
Chief of the Philippines Division. Thus 
thirteen of our Genera! Officers are pre- 
sumably in command of troops, but in 
reality they are not. 


A MAJ‘ )R-GENERAL'§ COMMAND 


A “Military Department”’ is the terri- 
torial dissection of the army, nothing more. 
For example, the Department of the East 
(at present under command of Major- 
General Frederick Dent Grant) includes all 
commands stationed in the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, Porto 
Rico, and the islands and keys adjacent 
thereto. The headquarters of this De- 
partment is at Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
There are nine posts in this department 
and forty-one Coast Artillery stations. 
The total force of mobile troops which 
would have place in a field army, ex- 
clusive of the Porto Rican regiment, con- 
sists of 

3 Regiments of Infantry 

1 Regiment and 1 Squadron of Cavalry 

3 Batteries of Field-Artillery 

1 Battalion of Engineers 

1 Signal Company 
This is a weirdly proportioned and a 
not very flattering command for a Major- 
General, numbering as it does about 3,000 
in total strength and scattered in nine 
different posts from Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt., 
to Ft. Myer, Va. As a:matter of fact, 
the military commander of the Department 
of the East never sees the troops that are 
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nominally under his command. He 
never is in actual command of a single 
soldier, aside from his personal staff. 
The enlisted strength of his actual com- 
mand is one orderly. His work is to 
transmit orders from the War Depart- 
ment to the post-commanders. 

The same applies to every Department 
commander in the United States. They 
are territorial executive officers, through 
whose offices all military orders incident 
to the administration of their Department 
pass to and from Washington. They are 
in no sense tactical commanders. The 
only time when a General Officer actually 
commands troops is at the minor man- 
ceuvres, held in some Departments an- 
nually, conjointly with the militia. Under 
the present organization of the army, not 
a single General Officer can acquaint 
himself with the problems of handling 
large bodies of troops in the field. In 
the event of war these officers, denied in 
time of peace all field training, would com- 
mand our armies. Not one of them has 
ever directed (even in time of peace) 
the field manceuvres of a single division 
of troops. 


OUR UNFIT ARMY 


Such is the condition of the army; 
the privates are in a large measure un- 
trained; the line officers are likewise un- 
trained in their individual duties, and the 
percentage of officers absent from the 
colors makes the maintenance of a regi- 
ment with esprit de corps or “‘team-play”’ 
impossible; and the Staff Officers are 
similarly inexperienced in the duties which 
would devolve upon them in a time of war. 
Added to this, there is no adequate equip- 
ment quickly available for troops. The 
chief asset of the army is a number of 
useless ‘posts’? which the taxpayers are 
supporting with money which they be- 
lieve is being spent to give them a 
small but highly efficient army. 

This exposition of the actual condition 
of the army is in no sense a censure of 
the army itself. It is the army’s view of 
the army. There is not a thoughtful 
officer in it who does not deplore the crimi- 
nal wickedness of our military system. 
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There is not an officer who does not know 
that, owing to the pernicious demoralizing 
influences of this system, the army is 
to-day an ineffective military force. The 
army is struggling to endure and to equip 
itself despite these conditions. The an- 
nual report of General Leonard Wood 
shows these conditions. But the American 
people do not read the annual pleadings 
of the army. Congress has not heeded 
the solemn warnings of General Wood 
and of every Chief of Staff who has pre- 
ceded him. 


AS THE ARMY SEES ITSELF 


The United States Infantry Journal 
(published by the Infantry Association 
which includes practically every infantry 
officer in the army) is recognized as one 
of the most ably edited military publica- 
tions in the country. 

The following extracts are taken from 
one of its editorials, written by an officer 
of the line, and they faithfully reflect 
the sentiment of practically every thought- 
ful officer in the army to-day. 


We talk of the importance of ‘the army even in its present 
form as a nucleus around which we shall organize greater armies 
in time of need — and in talking thus we dream and know that 
we dream. An aggregation of troops can be a nucleus for noth- 
ing except a greater aggregation of troops. Were war on a great 
scale to come now, we should have to organize our entire mili- 
tary establishment anew. We talk of the army as an example 
for the National Guard; but without any true connection with 
the state forces, without proportions that make proper military 
organization possible, wherever it serves as an example the 
example must be false. The army to-day is widely 
scattered and busily engaged. It is earning every dollar that is 
expended upon it. Nevertheless along its present lines it is simply 
an expensive luxury for the Government, largely unnecessary 
for the purposes of peace and useless for ‘the purposes of war 
Either we must look forward to a time when our efficiency for both 
peace and war shall be in proportion to the cost, or look forward 
to gradual or sudden disbandment. It is not necessary to go into 
this at length, as in his heart of hearts every thinking officer knows 
it to be the truth. The only call likely to come upon this nation, 
except the call of a great war, is for a small expeditionary force 
such as was sent to Cuba at the second intervention. : 
We could then serve ev ery practical purpose of which our present 
army. is capable by garrisoning one division of troops in a way to 
permit its immediate use at any time, and disband the rest of the 
army with large immediate saving to the Government. 

The cost in the future, when war comes, would be large, of course, 
but no greater than the cost will be at that time with our present 
aggregation of troops, which is useless for the purpose of war. 

f we, possessing this knowledge, however carefully 
hidden, can be content with this state of affairs, we must be satis- 
fied to be mere time-servers. 


This is the present plight of the force 
which the country appropriates $100,000,- 
ooo a year to maintain. It is due to an 
indefensible military policy. The results 


of this policy in the past and the remedy 
for it in the future will be explained in the 
next article. 
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WASTING THE GOVERNMENT'S 


MONEY 


HOW IT IS DONE IN THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


BILL—EVERY CONGRESSMAN FOR HIS 


DISTRICT AND “THE DEVIL TAKE THE TREASURY” 


HUBERT 


WENTY-TWO million dollars lay 
on the table awaiting distribution 
at the hands of the Committee on 

“Public Buildings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and practically every Congress- 
man had put in a claim for part of it and 
backed his claim with all the pressure of 
past favors and future promises. 

There are 391 Congressional Districts 
in the United States — and 282 of them 
got something in the last Public Buildings 
Bill. Some of these Districts got very 
little, but they got something that their 
energetic and efficient Member might take 
home to his constituents. Every District 
in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming 
got at least one item. Only one state in 
all the Union — Nevada — was forgotten 
in the distribution of the “pork.” But 
Nevada consists mostly of mountains, 
deserts, and mines, and its entire popula- 
tion is scarcely sufficient to make one 
good-sized city. Moreover it comprises 
but one Congressional District. 

In the last River and Harbor Bill 
296 Congressional Districts received some- 
thing. But since that Bill carried 
$52,000,000, it was even less ingenious as 
a piece of “pork-barrel’’ legislation than 
the spreading of the $22,000,000 of the 
Public Buildings Bill over 282 Congres- 
sional Districts. It must be admitted that 
this is a pretty clever piece of legislative 
mathematics. 


BRUCE 


FULLER 


If a Congressman does not bring home 
some “‘pork’’ in the shape of appropria- 
tions for public buildings, pensions, rivers 
and harbors, army posts, navy-yards, 
or some similar piece of “honest graft,”’ 
he has not “played the game” as it is 
played in Washington. To spend three- 
quarters of his time begging favors for 
consitituents was not what the Constitu- 
tion intended that a Congressman’s duties 
should be, yet that is the unhappy lot of 
many of them. Their constituents de- 
mand the “pork,” and an adept beggar 
can get a good deal of public money for 
his District. Much of it is probably 
pure waste, so far as the Government 
is concerned. The Congressman may 
know that it is not a wise expenditure, 
but he must get what ke can or be left 
behind in the race. There is iittle use in 
our talk of economy, retrenchment, effi- 
ciency, and of overhauling the business 
systems of the Departments while Congress 
appropriates 52 million dollars for river and 
harbor improvements and 22 millions for 
public buildings by a system in which the 
political benefit derived from the distri- 
bution of this money has at least as much 
influence as the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment. The remedy for the situation 
is to change the rules of the game so that 
the more self-respecting Members will 
not be forced to beg for “pork” to dis- 
tribute — and so that others will be pre- 
vented from doing so. 

This method of appropriation is of long 
standing and is thoroughly recognized 
in Washington. For example, some years 
ago the Committee on Public Buildings 
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and Grounds of the House of Represent-\ 
atives was framing an Omnibus Bill | 
appropriating several million dollars for 


the erection of Federal buildings. They had 
already passed upon a hundred or more 
requests when one particularly indefensible 


FIVE “SERVES” OF ‘‘PORK”’ 


Some Members of Congress who were 
particularly alert in serving their con- 
stituents secured generous slices of the 
succulent “pork.’’ For example, there 
is the Honorable Nehemiah Sperry, of 
the Second Connecticut District. He 
scored five times in the 1gro Bill. A 
veteran of the school, wearing the shoulder- 
straps of long service in Congress, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads — this makes for success 
in the Congressional division of favors. 

The Twenty-second District of Illinois 
received three paragraphs in the 1910 
Bill. One item increases the limit of 
cost of the post-office at Granite City, 
Ill., by $10,000. Previous legislation had 
limited the cost of this structure to 
$70,000, of which $25,000 had _ been 
heretofore appropriated. Granite City 
possesses the metropolitan population of 
11,200. The Bill also authorizes $70,000 
for a post-office building and site in Collins- 
ville, Ill. Collinsville is smaller than 
Granite City. Its population is about 
8,300. Likewise $70,000 is appropriated 
for a building and site in Edwardsville, 
Ill. Edwardsville is a pretty little town 
of some 6,500 people. 


FOR SPEAKER CANNON’S ADMIRER 


Now the Twenty-second Illinois Dis- 
trict is represented in Congress by the 
Honorable William A. Rodenberg. Mr. 
Rodenberg is known to fame chiefly as 
the gentleman who nominated the Honor- 
able Joseph G. Cannon for Speaker in 
the Republican caucus preceding the 
convening of the Sixty-first Congress. He it 
was who so pleasantly referred to the pres- 
ent Speaker as the ‘‘Iron Duke of Ameri- 
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item was reached. The Committee was | 
about to reject the measure when one Mem-/ 
ber spoke up: “Put it in the Bill! It’s| 
the only item Congressman —— has in the\ 
whole Bill!” And into the Bill it went. 7 
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can politics.” The original “Iron Duke’ 
(the Wellington of Waterloo) was the 
chief opponent of the reform of the Rotten 
Boroughs inEngland. Hewas a chief among 
reactionaries and his residence, Apsley 
House, was stormed by the London mob 
in 1831, and every window of the struc- 
ture was broken in the fury of its attack. 
On the whole, the comparison was not 
inaccurate, though possibly not along the 
lines intended by its illustrious proponent. 

The Honorable John Emory Andrus, 
Representative from the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict of New York, was most successful 
in his relations with the Committee on 
Public Buildings. He secured four favors « 
for his District. 


MR. MOREHEAD ALSO A “‘REPEATER”’ 


The honorable John M. Morehead, of 
the Fifth North Carolina District, also 
scored four times. One of these items is 
characteristic. The town of Reidsville 
has a population of about 4,250 people. 
At Reidsville the Government owns a 
building used for a post-office and court- 
house. It was completed and occupied 
in 1894. The total cost, including the 
site and building, exclusive of main- 
tenance, was $24,983.73. The last Public 
Buildings Bill authorized contracts for 
the enlargement and remodeling of this 
structure ‘‘within the limit of cost of 
$35,000, of which not to exceed $1,000 is 
to be available for additional ground.” 
There are three Republican Members of 
the House from North Carolina; Mr. 
Morehead is one of them. 

The Honorable Benjamin Franklin How-dém./ 
ell, of the Third New Jersey District, 
received four paragraphs in the 1910 
Bill, and thereby demonstrated his fidelity 
to his constituents at the expense of the 
public Treasury. Mr. Howell isa Member 
of the House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, so this generosity to < 
him is not surprising. 

The Honorable John K. Tener, of the 
Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania District — 
now Governor of that state — was slightly 
less successful. The existence of his Dis- ~ _ 
trict is acknowledged by three items. 

As a distributor of “‘pork,” it was an ex- 
traordinarily good Bill. As an expenditure 
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and Grounds of the House of Represent-\ 
atives was framing an Omnibus Bill | 
appropriating several million dollars for 
the erection of Federal buildings. They had 


already passed upon a hundred or more 


requests when one particularly indefensible 
item was reached. The Committee was / 
about to reject the measure when one Mem-/ 
ber spoke up: “Put it in the Bill! It’s| 
the only item Congressman —— has in the\ 
whole Bill!’ And into the Bill it went. 7 


FIVE ‘‘SERVES”’ OF ‘‘PORK”’ 


Some Members of Congress who were 
particularly alert in serving their con- 
stituents secured generous slices of the 
succulent “pork.” For example, there 
is the Honorable Nehemiah Sperry, of 
the Second Connecticut District. He 
scored five times in the 1o1o Bill. A 
veteran of the school, wearing the shoulder- 
straps of long service in Congress, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads — this makes for success 
in the Congressional division of favors. 

The Twenty-second District of Illinois 
received three paragraphs in the 1910 
Bill. One item increases the limit of 
cost of the post-office at Granite City, 
Ill., by $10,000. Previous legislation had 
limited the cost of this structure to 
$70,000, of which $25,000 had _ been 
heretofore appropriated. Granite City 
possesses the metropolitan population of 
11,200. The Bill also authorizes $70,000 
for a post-office building and site in Collins- 
ville, Ill. Collinsville is smaller than 
Granite City. Its population is about 
8,300. Likewise $70,000 is appropriated 
for a building and site in Edwardsville, 
Ill. Edwardsville is a pretty little town 
of some 6,500 people. 


FOR SPEAKER CANNON’S ADMIRER 


Now the Twenty-second [Illinois Dis- 
trict is represented in Congress by the 
Honorable William A. Rodenberg. Mr. 
Rodenberg is known to fame chiefly as 
the gentleman who nominated the Honor- 
able Joseph G. Cannon for Speaker in 
the Republican caucus preceding the 
convening of the Sixty-first Congress. He it 
was who so pleasantly referred to the pres- 
ent Speaker as the ‘‘Iron Duke of Ameri- 
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can politics.’ The original ‘Iron Duke’ 
(the Wellington of Waterloo) was the 
chief opponent of the reform of the Rotten 
Boroughs inEngland. Hewas a chief among 
reactionaries and his residence, Apsley 


, House, was stormed by the London mob 


in 1831, and every window of the struc- 
ture was broken in the fury of its attack. 
On the whole, the comparison was not 
inaccurate, though possibly not along the 
lines intended by its illustrious proponent. 

The Honorable John Emory Andrus, 
Representative from the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict of New York, was most successful 
in his relations with the Committee on 
Public Buildings. He secured four favors 
for his District. 


MR. MOREHEAD ALSO A “‘REPEATER”’ 


The honorable John M. Morehead, of 
the Fifth North Carolina District, also 
scored four times. One of these items is 
characteristic. The town of Reidsville 
has a population of about 4,250 people. 
At Reidsville the Government owns a 
building used for a post-office and court- 
house. It was completed and occupied 
in 1894. The total cost, including the 
site and building, exclusive of main- 
tenance, was $24,983.73. The last Public 
Buildings Bill authorized contracts for 
the enlargement and remodeling of this 
structure “‘within the limit of cost of 
$35,000, of which not to exceed $1,000 is 
to be available for additional ground.” 
There are three Republican Members of 
the House from North Carolina; Mr. 
Morehead is one of them. 

The Honorable Benjamin Franklin How-de./ 
ell, of the Third New Jersey District, 
received four paragraphs in the 1910 
Bill, and thereby demonstrated his fidelity 
to his constituents at the expense of the 
public Treasury. Mr. Howell isa Member 
of the House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, so this generosity to < 
him is not surprising. 

The Honorable John K. Tener, of the 
Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania District — 
now Governor of that state — was slightly 
less successful. The existence of his Dis- ~ _ 
trict is acknowledged by three items. 

As a distributor of ‘‘pork,”’ it was an ex- 
traordinarily good Bill. As an expenditure 
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of public money, it was quite otherwise. 
It provided for the purchase of 140 sites, 
the construction of 115 buildings on sites 
already owned or authorized, the purchase 
of 114 sites and the erection of buildings 
thereon, and the construction of 24 
extensions to old buildings. 


ve 2 la 


._..* LOOKING OUT FOR KANSAS 
\ For a site for a public building at 
Hiawatha, Kan., $7,500 was appropriated, 
and an equal sum for a site at Holton, 
Kan. Hiawatha and Holton are typical 
Kansas towns, each having a population 
of about 4,000 people. These appropria- 
tions are the opening wedge. In the 
next Bill we may expect to see from 
$50,000 to $75,000 appropriated for build- 
ings in each of these towns. 

The sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated for a building and 
site at Coeur d’Alene, Ida. — a miniature 
mining-town of the Far West. Interest 
on this investment at 4 per cent. amounts 
to $4,000 a year. Added to this will be 
the cost of light, heat, and janitor service 
—- bringing the total up to the conserva- 
tive figure of $5,000 a year. Suitable 
quarters are now occupied at a rental 
which is but a fraction of this sum. 

The Bill authorizes $50,000 for a post- 
loffice at Jennings, La. Jennings is a 
\town whose population does not exceed 

2,500 people. Interest alone on this 
| investment will be $2,000 annually. Rents 


{ are cheap in Jennings and there is no ex 


\ cuse, beyond a political one, for this item. 
Lafayette, La., has a population of 
nearly 4,000. An appropriation of $60,000 
/is authorized here, in addition to $5,000 
previously authorized for a site. 
Clarksdale, Miss., has a population of 
about 2,000, and the Bill authorizes an 
expenditure of $60,000 for a post-office 
in this diminutive town. The _ interest 
alone on this investment will be $2,400, 
or $1.20 for every man, woman, and child 
in the village. 


t ; , ' se 
~_j I might continue this enumeration in- 


definitely, but these examples illustrate 
sufficiently the vicious features of this 
particular Public Buildings Bill. The 
size of the appropriation was not governed 
by the needs of the post-offices but by the 
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needs or the powers of the Congressmen. 
These Bills are non-partisan in their 
distribution of favors. Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, Insurgents—all are anxious to 
secure their tainted portions of the fund. 
When we bear in mind the clever geograph- 
ical distribution of this “pork” throughout 
the Congressional Districts, we read with 
a degree of surprise the following naive 
statement in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


Despite the great disparity between the 
amounts asked for and the actual authoriz- 
ations, the Committee believe that the 
most urgent needs of our growing Federal 
service have been provided for. All bills 
referred to the Committee have been con- 
sidered with care and impartiality, and 
without regard to section, party, or individual, 
and the investigation of the merits of these 
hundreds of varying propositions has occupied 
the time of the Committee for more than 
five months. 


A HALF-MILLION RENT-BILL 


Yet, if this be true, why has the Govern- 
ment been spending more than $500,000 
annually in rentals to private property- 
owners in the city of Washington alone 
in order to provide quarters for the conduct 
of public business at the Capitol? This 
sum represents a capital of $12,500,000. 

Washington has no Representative in 
Congress. 

The system of distributing favors 
through Public Buildings Bills is well estab- 
lished and is indorsed by Members of both 
Houses of Congress. Ina speech delivered 
in October, to10, at Willimantic, 
Conn., Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley 
(who was a candidate for reélection), 
said: ‘‘I should like to see a public building 
in every town and city in the state.” It 
seems as though the wish of Senator 
Bulkeley is likely soon to be realized, at 
the present rate of progress. 


SENATOR BURKETT’S PLATFORM 


Senator Elmer J. Burkett, of Nebraska, 
was a candidate for reélection. During 


last summer’s campaign Senator Burkett 
mailed broadcast throughout Nebraska 
a picture of himself standing on a plat- 
form made up of several planks, indicating 

















his activities in behalf of Nebraska, of 
which the following are the most con- 
spicuous: 





A million dollars for Nebraska public 
buildings. 

Over 3,500 pensions for Nebraska vet- 
erans. 

Buildings and improvements at Fort 
Crook and Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

Missouri River improvements. 

National School of Forestry in Nebraska. 











The Buffalo Express of July 22, 1910, 
commended the legislative conduct of Rep- 
resentative Alexander of that city, and 
urged his reélection on the ground that “‘he 
has brought home a million and a quarter 
more dollars for local improvements.”’ 

This is based upon the theory that the 
United States Treasury is a storehouse 
from which each of the 391 Congressional 
Districts of the country shall draw its 
portion. It may take the shape of river and 
harbor improvements, or it may consist of 
pensions by Special Acts, or it may be pub- 
lic buildings for distant and stagnant 
county-seats in the Districts of the favored. 

The evil of ‘‘pork-barrel’’ legislation 
is increasing. It is a greed which feeds 
upon itself, and the demands of local 
communities for these favors cannot be 
satisfied. Formerly it had been the cus- 
tom to alternate ‘ Pork-Barrel’ Bills — 
a Rivers and Harbors Bill was passed at 
one session of Congress and a Public- 
Buildings Bill at the next session. But 
both a Public Buildings and a Rivers and 
Harbors Bill were passed at the last session 
of Congress, an innovation which was 
applauded by the Members who were 
facing opposition for renomination and 
reélection. The Rivers and Harbors Bill 
carried a total amount, appropriated or 
authorized, of $52,000,000. The Public 
Buildings Bill carried $19,288,500, with 
an additional authorization of $3,095,000 
for continuing contracts. And yet this 
$22,000,000 is but a picayune compared 
with the staggering total contemplated 
by Bills introduced providing for public 
buildings. The report of the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, of which Honorable Richard 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, is chairman, states 
that 840 bills were considered, in addition 
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to 47 bills sent over from the Senate. 
The total appropriations called for in 


these bills reached the enormous sum 


of $225,000,000. 


II13 MILLIONS IN EIGHT YEARS 


Congress has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $113,542,900 for public buildings 
since 1902. The Bill of 1902 authorized 
$19,965,900; the Bill of 1906 authorized 
$22,640,000; the Bill of 1908 authorized 
$31,853,500. The Bill of 1910 was the 
most expensive public-buildings measure 
yet passed. The Government has ex- 
pended for public buildings and sites the 
enormous total of $217,390,453. Exclu- 
sive of quarantine stations and marine 
hospitals, there are to-day 581 public 
buildings completed and occupied, with 
several hundred more either authorized 
or under process of construction. 

It would be impossible to catalogue 
all the follies and infamies which have 
been incorporated in the Public Buildings 
Bills passed by Congress in the past. Yet 
a few examples, taken at random from 
the reports of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, will demonstrate the evil 
of this feature of our national legislation. 

At Findlay, O., $11,517 was paid for 


the site of the Federal Building. The 
building cost $43,213. The total cost 
to the Government was $54,730. The 


building is occupied solely by the post- 
office. The janitor and his wife are paid 
a salary of $1,200 a year. The Govern- 
ment still has outstanding bonds upon 
which it is paying 4 per cent. interest. 
The interest at this rate upon the cost 
of the Findlay post-office is $2,189. Thus 
the annual cost to the Government of 
maintaining this post-office is $3,380, 
to which must be added the cost of heating, 
lighting, maintenance, and repairs. A 
suitable office could be rented at Findlay 
for one-half this amount. 

Defiance, O., is an attractive little city 
of about 9,000 inhabitants. It, too, has 
been the beneficiary of Congressional 
generosity. The sum of ten thousand 
dollars was appropriated two years ago 
for a post-office site at Defiance. A suit- 
able site was purchased for $9,000. The 
Public Buildings Bill of 1910 authorized 
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a post-office building to cost $65,000, 
making the total cost when completed 
$74,000. Interest upon this amount 
is $2,960. It will cost approximately 
$1,000 for janitor-service, together with 
the expense of lighting, heating, and the 
usual repairs. The total annual expense 
will approximate $4,300. The post-office 
at Defiance to-day occupies quarters for 
which the Government pays an annual 
rental of $1,000, which includes (besides 
the rent) light, heat, fixtures, and service. 


MUNIFICENCE AT GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 

Grand Haven, a town of about 6,500 
people, is located on the western coast 
of the Southern Peninsula of Michigan, 
overlooking Lake Michigan at the mouth 
of the Grand River. Grand Haven boasts 
a beautiful public building which would 
do credit to a city of ten times its size. 
The site for the building was donated, 
and the structure cost $50,000. The 
building was occupied in 1906. Interest 
on the investment amounts to $2,000; 
in addition, there is the cost of heating, 
lighting, and janitor-service. Now the 
citizens of Grand Haven are proud of this 
monumental structure, but they have a 
sense of humor and they will tell you 
that suitable quarters for the post-office 
could be rented for one-half the interest 
on the cost of the structure. None the 
less they applaud the Congressman who 
was able to bring home to his District 
this evidence of the Government’s wealth 
and magnificence. ' 

Batesville, Ark., has a population of 
3,800. The post-office building in Bates- 
ville was occupied in the fall of 1905. The 
building cost $64,000 and the lot upon 
which it stands cost $8,000, a total of 
$72,000. Interest alone makes the annual 
cost of this structure $2,880, apart from 
the janitor charges and the lighting, 
heating, and repairs. The post-office at 
Batesville is one of the most eloquent 
examples of “pork-barrelism.” 

In 1899 the Government bought a post- 
office site at Newport, Vt., for $14,832.84. 


Upon this site it erected a Federal building | 
cost was’ 


costing $108,680. The total 
$123,512 for both building and 


site. 


Interest at 4 per cent. upon this amount 
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is $4,940. The interest becomes a fixed 
annual charge. Janitor-service and all 
other needs are supplemental to this. 
Newport has a population of 3,300. Its 
chief claim to fame is this public building. 

The population of Statesville, N. C., 
is somewhat less than 5,000. Yet States- 
ville has a Federal building, occupied in 
1891, which cost $77,137, including the 
site. Rents in Statesville are extremely 
low, but the Government is paying in- 
terest at the rate of $3,085 a year. 

DEMOCRATS NOT SLIGHTED 

All the Congressmen from Mississippi 
are Democrats. But, as I have already 
stated, ‘“‘pork-barrel”’ legislation is non- 
partisan in its distribution of favors. 
Here are the favors received by three 
towns: First, Aberdeen, Miss., has a 
government building which represents an 
investment of $78,763. The building was 
occupied in 1888, and the interest on the 
investment is $3,150 a year. Aberdeen 
is a typical Southern town of 4,000 in- 
habitants, with cheap rents. 


Second, Biloxi, Miss., has a_ public 
building costing $125,000, which was 


occupied in 1908. The interest on this 
investment is $5,000 a year. Added to 
this is the cost of the janitor-service, 
lighting, heating, etc. Biloxi is a larger 
town and claims 9,000 inhabitants. How- 
ever, suitable quarters could be rented 
for approximately one-half the interest 
on the investment in the Federal building. 

Third, Oxford, Miss., has a_ public 
building which cost, including the site, 
$66,737. This building is used for a 
court-house as well as for a post-office. 
Oxford has about 2,000 people. The 
interest at 4 per cent. on the Oxford in- 
vestment is $2,669 a year. Excluding 
the other items of expense, the interest 
alone means an annual charge to the 
Government of $1.33 for every person 
living in Oxford. Yet the postmaster of 
Oxford, with a true appreciation of local 
favors, informs me that “this building is 
now entirely too small and needs an 
extension badly.” 

The town of Evanston, Wyo., is the 
acme of public building extravagance. 
Evanston has a population of 3,500. The 

























Government paid for a site in this town 
$4,012 and for the construction of the 
Federal building $176,197 —a total of 
$180,209. The interest on this sum is 
$7,208 a year. To this must be added 
janitor-service, light, fuel, etc. To run 
this building it costs the Government, 
on a conservative extimate, $2.05 a year 
for each inhabitant of the town. These 
figures would appeal to Senator Bulkeley 
in his desire to see a public building in 
every town and city. 

There are at least two public buildings 
in South Dakota that deserve honorable 
mention. Pierre has a population of 
4,200. It boasts a Federal building, com- 
pleted in 1906, which cost the Govern- 
ment $175,091, including the site. This 
building is used for a post-office and court- 
house. The interest-cost each year is 
$7,003. Janitors also demand salaries 
in Pierre, and fuel is expensive. 

Deadwood,S.D.,isevenmore tothe point. 
May 11, 1903, the Government purchased 
a site in Deadwood for $29,991. Upon 
this site was erected a building costing 


$181,414. The total cost was thus 
$211,405. The monumental structure 
was occupied in 1907. The interest on 


this investment is $8,456 a year. The 
expense of janitor-service is not spared. 
Janitorships in Federal buildings are con- 
venient as patronage for the liquidation 
of political obligations. 

In such an enumeration one hardly 
knows where to stop—in the midst of 
so many startling examples of the Govern- 
ment’s extravagance. 

Government officials realize the utter 
absurdity of these local demands for 
public buildings, which, however, are 
granted by Congress purely as political 
favors. But the denunciation falls upon 
deaf ears. Hon. Robert J. Tracewell, 
Comptroller of the Treasury, who has a 
normal and healthy contempt for the idle 
waste of the Government’s money, un- 
sparingly denounces our public-buildings 
system and says: 

From every section of the country come 
loud demands for government buildings. 
Two hundred buildings are now in course of 
construction. The cost of the same ranges 
from $25,000 to $1,000,000 apiece. No 
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matter if grass is growing in the main street, 
a $40,000 post-office is none too good for 
any sort of a town — East, South, North, 
or West. I know of an obscure county- 
seat where the rent of a room for the post- 
office was $30 a month — it was right in the 
thick of business. The Government gen- 
erously erected a building in that town at a 
cost of $45,000. The interest on $45,000 at 
5 per cent. is $2,250. A janitor was employed 
at $50 a month. There were lights and heat 
and other expenses; but, in the rough, that 
particular office now costs $2,850 a year, 
as against $360 in the old era when outlay 
was kept down to a modest basis. Upon 
proper investigation you will find conditions 
equally as glaring as the one I have cited. 


THE PEOPLE MUST BE PAMPERED 


Yet the blame for these Congressional 
misdemeanors does not rest solely upon 
Congress. As a matter of fact, Congress 
is holding the nation in check on expendi- 
tures. Were Congress to keep pace with 
the urgent demands now being made upon 
it, a bond issue would be unavoidable. 
And the temper of the people in the matter 
of voting necessary funds is such that a 
bond issue would be viewed with equanim- 
ity. Congressmen return home fearful 
of having the charge of parsimony, rather 
than of extravagance, laid at their door. 
Members of Congress feel that they are 
merely answering the popular demands. 

And yet, is this the correct analysis of 
this situation? Senator Burton of Ohio, 
in a powerful speech delivered in the 
Senate on the 24th of last June, touched 
upon this phase of legislation when he 
said: 


I do not think in these cases, where extrava- 
gance is so notable a feature of our public 
expenditures, that the blame really lies with 
the individual legislator. It is rather the 
vis major, the propelling force that is behind 
him, that compels him to seek the appro- 
priation; and yet I am unwilling to pass 
from that subject without expressing a few 
words that are based on my own experience. 
How many times I have seen men in legis- 
lative positions — anxious and trembling, al- 
most, for fear that they would not secure an 
appropriation — declaring that if they did 
not get it their promising future would be 
shrouded in darkness and that their de- 
feat was foreordained. But I can say here, 
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in the presence of the Senate, that I never 
knew a case where a single one of those antici- 
pations was realized. On the other hand, 
I have known cases in which men received 
large appropriations and were confident 
that their future with their constituents was 
founded on a rock, as it were, and yet who 
lost the nomination the very next week. 
When you reach the real American citizen, 
he is not going to judge a Senator of the 
United States or a Representative for the 
part that he plays in getting something out 
of the national grab-bag. He has a higher 
ideal of a Representative and of what should 
be done by him than that he is merely an 
agent for his constituency in securing money 
to be expended in his home locality. 

I dwell upon this as a source of extravagance 
in our public expenditures — the agitation 
among the people for poorly considered and 
half-baked propositions. I do not know 
when or how we are going to get rid of it. 
It is growing worse every day. The demands 
made upon Congress are constantly increasing. 

President Taft, in a speech delivered 
at Cincinnati, September 21, 1910, de- 
nounced the system of legislation which 
produces such measures as our Rivers and 
Harbors and Public-Buildings Bills. He 
then said: 


The evil in the corrupt control of a Congress 
or a Legislature by private interests is mani- 
fest and always calls for condemnation. 

But there is another kind of legislative 
abuse as dangerous to public weal in certain 
of its aspects as corruption, and that is the 
selfish combinations of the representatives of 
the majority of the constituencies to expend 
the money of the Government for the tem- 
porary benefit of a part or with little benefit 
to the whole. 

It is the duty of the majority and the 
minority to legislate always for the benefit 
of the whole people, and any enactments 
that look to the selfish exploitations of less 
than the whole, at the expense of the whole, 
and without benefit to the whole, is a species 
of legislative abuse that comes very near 
corruption in its effects, and is perhaps more 
dangerous than corruption, because those 
who support such a combination are generally 
bold in its defense. 

The days of the “pork-barrel”? should be 
numbered. 


Again, in a message to Congress on the 
opening day of the present session, Presi- 
dent Taft spoke in no uncertain terms upon 
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the political aspect of our Public Buildings 
Bills. In part he said: 

In our public buildings we still suffer from 
the method of appropriation, which has been 
so much criticised in connection with our rivers 
and harbors. Some method should be devised 
of controlling the supply of public buildings, 
so that they will harmonize with the actual 
needs of the Government. The last Public 
Buildings Bill carried authorization for the 
ultimate expenditure of $33,011,500 and I 
approved it because of the many good features 
it contained, just as I approved the Rivers 
and Harbors Bill, but it was drawn upon a 
principle that ought to be abandoned. 


The discrepancy in the figures estimat- 
ing the amount authorized by the 1910 
Public Buildings Bill is due to the fact 
that no two authorities agree as to just 
what the bill did authorize. These bills 
are subject to different construction and 
political jugglery. The report of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings gave 
the authorized amount of the Bill as $22,- 
383,500. In my devotion to conservatism 
I prefer to use the smaller figure. Senator 
Shively, Democrat, who filed a table of 
expenditures at the close of the Jast ses- 
sion, gave the sum as $27,000,000. The 
President, on the other hand, gives 
it as $33,011,500. 


The remedy for “pork-barrel” Public 
Buildings Bills is simple. It is to change 
the rule of the game. No one denies 


the need for Federal buildings to house 
our larger post-offices, courts, customs 
departments, etc., but appropriations for 
them should be made with a view to 
answering these needs and not with the 
idea of distributing legislative favors. 
Congress should annually appropriate a 
certain sum of money to be expended for 
the construction of public buildings. A 
commission of public officials should then 
apportion this sum with a view to the 
needs of the service, rather than to the 
exigencies of politics. This commission 
should be composed of a representative 
of the Post-Office Department, a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Justice, 
and the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. In this way we might expect 
to see the “pork” eliminated from this 
class of legislation. 
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PERSONAL STORIES OF A HERMIT-ARTIST WHOSE BRUSH WAS CONSECRATED TO NEW 


ENGLAND’S RUGGED COAST —A PAINTER WHO GLORIFIED THE 
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BY 
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HE pictures of Winslow Homer 

i command more general appre- 

ciation by all classes, I think, 
than those of any other modern American. 
All, with never a dissenting voice, admit 
his excellence; and to the art student he 
is and long has been a genuine inspiration. 
Yet it took him a long time to establish 
his reputation so that his work sold well. 
Though for many years he was financially 
as successful as he cared to be — disposing 
of everything that he painted, often long 
before he had finished the canvas — he 
met with many discouragements earlier 
in his career, even when his place as a 
man of unusual distinction was more or less 
firmly established. In 1865 he had already 
executed one of the best picturesof the Civil 
War that have yet been painted, a work 
that met with instant recognition; yet he 
found it difficult for some time to dispose 
of his subsequent work. 

One day in the early ’seventies he walked 
into the art shop of Richard & Co., which 
was then on Fifth Avenue, just above 
old Delmonico’s. Tossing down a port- 
folio of water-colors, he offered them to 
Mr. Richard at a sum so absurdly small 
that the dealer was amazed. Being as 
kindly a gentleman as he was an astute 
merchant, Mr. Richard flatly refused to 
take advantage of the situation. He in- 
sisted that Mr. Homer should regard him 
in the light of banker, and authorized the 
artist to draw on him to meet. his needs 
until there should be a chance to put these 
works properly on the market. 

The agreement was mutually satis- 
factory and eminently profitable to both; 
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from that day Mr. Homer never knew 
financial troubles. It was simply a ques- 
tion of how many canvases he cared 
to put forth and. how many water-colors 
it pleased him to paint, for there was 
always a market for his wares. More- 
over, this agreement was the beginning 
of a warm friendship that endured to the 
end; as long as Mr. Richard continued in 
business he handled the work of the painter. 

It was as a painter of the sea that 
Winslow Homer was at his best. For 
many years he lived quite by himself in 
his home at Prout’s Neck, Me., where he 
had a studio overlooking the ocean. 
There he found material a-plenty and 
could render his favorite rocks, ledges, 
and dashing surf almost from his doorway. 
There he led a singularly secluded life, 
seeing practically nothing of people save 


occasionally some of the villagers. At 
rare intervals he received some of his 


artistic cronies, but these visits were few 
and far between; it was generally under- 
stood that he preferred solitude. With 
a chosen few of the country people he would 
talk unrestrainedly, but never about art. 
Now and then he would break away from 
his retreat, come to town, and drop in at 
the Century Club or at his dealer’s shop. 
But he had little to say and would gen- 
erally seek seclusion. 

The artist, as a rule, is invariably glad 


to meet his professional brethren, to 
show his work and discuss results. With 
Homer it was quite the reverse. If he 


were in a fine humor, he greeted the ar- 
tistic visitor at the door with a good- 
natured protest and begged to be excused. 
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When he was otherwise moved, he was 
apt to be appalling in his rudeness. His 
art was a thing tabooed and reserved for 
the privacy of his workshop, wherein he 
shut himself up to toil in absolute loneli- 
ness and quiet. As a result, there is no 
hint of any schools in his canvases, no 
influence of other men, nothing reminis- 
cent of the accomplishments of the world 
outside. He went straight to nature, 
studied her profoundly, and developed 
his pictures from his inner consciousness. 
Necessarily they remain that much the 
more impressive and personal. 

And yet Homer was not a man of 
bitterness. He had a nice sense of humor, 
perhaps at times all the more charming 
for its unconsciousness. A few years ago 
there was a colony of artists painting in a 
Maine village some twenty miles from 
Prout’s Neck. All of the men _ were 
enthusiastic admirers of Homer; and all, 
having had a go at the painting of rocks 
and sea and realizing how difficult was the 
task, bethought them of Homer, only 
twenty miles away. How refreshing it 
would be to have a glimpse of the man’s 
work in his studio! Fully aware that it 
was not his custom to admit strangers, 
they ventured upon a pilgrimage to that 
shrine. They counted on his waiving 
the rule where it concerned a group that 
contained at least one full-fledged National 
Academician and several Associates of 
that august body. They all went to 
Scarborough (Prout’s Neck), put up at 
the hotel, and sent him a joint note, 
signing their names and begging that he 
would receive them. When the messenger 
returned they read with dismay that Mr. 
Winslow Homer presented his compli- 
ments and begged to be excused from re- 
ceiving “‘art students!” The joke was 
so good that the story was given out in 
artistic circles. Although the names of 
the visitors were familiar to those who 
frequent exhibitions, it is probable that 
Homer had scarcely looked at the signa- 
tures. 

It was practically impossible to beguile 


him. No subterfuge deluded for a mo- 
ment. Frankness was the only passport 
to his favor. On rare occasions this 


worked — that is, to a certain extent. 
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Some years ago, a young and entirely 
unknown painter, who admired Homer’s 
work extravagantly and wanted to do 
marine pictures, went up to Prout’s Neck. 
All of his friends warned him that Homer 
was quite inaccessible and that any effort 
to.see him would meet with disagreeable 
rebuff. But thither the youth went and 
painted. After a few days, he gained 
courage enough to make his way to the 
studio door and timidly knock. Homer 
responded. The student, without circum- 
locution, boldly said that he had come to 
ask the master to look at his sketches; 
that he had been warned not to do so, 
but that he simply could not refrain — 
and there he was. Would Mr. Homer 
let him in? Perhaps the painter felt in 
a particularly good humor; for some 
reason he asked the young man in, treated 
him as if he were an equal in art, apolo- 
gized for the modesty of his refreshment, 
and made him welcome. Petrified with 
astonishment, the boy sat and listened 
to the master’s talk, forgot to ask for a 
criticism, saw nothing, and was finally 
bowed out with great courtesy —- and 
never got in again! 

A woman artist, lured by the charm 
of Homer’s pictures, spent a summer at 
Prout’s Neck in the hope that, by hook 
or crook, she might gain access to the 
forbidden studio. Despairing of meeting 
the artist, she wrote him a very polite 
note, carefully worded, dwelling upon the 
fact that she was the secretary of a 
woman’s art club and that she would 
appreciate the honor of being allowed 
to come and see him. 

He answered quite as politely that 
there was really nothing to see, and begged 
to be excused. The following summer 
she went again to Prout’s Neck, buoyed 
up by the same hope. She told her 
story to the young woman with whom 
she boarded, and made her a confidante 
of her ambition. This young woman, 
the daughter of a fisherman who was one 
of Mr. Homer’s personal friends, bade her 
be of good cheer. 

‘““Mr. Homer frequently sends for father, 
with v-hom he delights to talk,” she said. 
“The next time he does so we will go 
with him.” 
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It was therefore arranged that when- 
ever the woman went sketching she should 
leave word where a messenger could reach 
her quickly. 

One fine day, as she was seated on 
the rocks, a messenger came with the 
thrilling, long-expected note: 
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at the door, and the master opened it. 
He was a little taken aback at the sight 
of two women, but recognized the younger 
as the daughter of his friend, and invited 
them in. The woman, who had charged 
the younger not to mention the fact that 
she was an artist, was almost beside 
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“CANNON ROCK,” BY WINSLOW HOMER 
“Homer painted water with a great feeling of weight and power, of irresistible movement and on-rush ” 


“Come at once,” it said. ‘Mr. Homer 
has sent for father and he can’t go; you 
and I are to go and tell him!”’ 

The woman flew back to the house, 
arrayed herself in her best, and with 
fluttering heart went with the young girl 
to the great man’s place. They knocked 








herself with delight at being inside the 
walls — though they had got no farther 
than the living-room, for Mr. Homer was 
a bachelor and attended to his own 
housekeeping. The talk was commonplace 
and related to village happenings only. 
Feeling that it was leading nowhere, that 
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Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

“A LIGHT ON THE SEA” 
“One never thinks of them as models; there is no suspicion of the pictorial composition ” 

time was escaping, and that the studio we not go in there and see your 
! was as far off as ever, the woman worked — work?”’ 

up courage to say: He looked at her suspiciously for a 

“Mr. Homer, you must have some moment. Then he said: 

interesting things in your studio. May “T have no things there that would 

ye 
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“HOUND AND HUNTER” 
“Since 1881, Mr. Homer’s oils have told mainly of the ocean and the shore” 
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“Tt is as if he had lifted the veil and caught them at their tasks, in their moments of danger or heroism ”’ 


interest you much except this’? — and 
hope returned. 

He went into the sanctum and came 
back with a photograph of a painting 
that had recently been sent to New York. 

“Oh,” said the woman, ‘I saw this 
last winter at the Gallery, in 
town. Can’t we see something upon 
which you are now engaged?” 

Homer gave her another searching look. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

Falteringly she told him, having a 
fear that he had remembered her former 
request to be received. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, ‘didn’t you write 
me last summer, asking to be admitted 
here?” 

She saw the game was up and came out 
flatly with the truth. 

Homer burst into a loud laugh. 

“Why,” he said, “you did get the best 
of me, didn’t you?” 

She admitted that she was at least 
inside of his house, and again she sug- 
gested that she would so like to see the 
studio. 


But she didn’t! He chatted a little 


longer, and then bowed them pleasantly 
but firmly out. 

It not infrequently happened that ad- 
mirers of his canvases, not find'ng his 
work available just when they wanted it, 
insisted upon going to his Maine home; 
they were convinced that he would not 
refuse to see them if he were made aware 
of their ability and desire to buy. Al- 
though his agents would warn these 
misguided individuals in advance and Mr. 
Homer’s neighbors would tell them of 
his peculiarities, they would insist upon 
driving to the door — there to be curtly 
denied admission, and, if they insisted, 
to be roundly snubbed for their pains. 

Mr. Homer was as straightforward in 
his letters as he was in his conversation, 
coming directly to the point. The follow- 
ing is one relating to some of his work, 
a gentleman having written him asking 
what he had on hand that was available: 

Scarboro’, Maine. 
Mr. D. P. Secor: 

Dear sir: As my time here in this place 
is very short —as I never pass the winter 
in this cold place — I can only offer you water- 
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colors. I have them from Canada, Bermuda, 
Bahamas, Florida, and this coast of Maine. 
They always net me $175 each, no frames, no 
matter the size; they are mostly about 14 x 21. 
Do you think you would like any sent to 
you on immediate approval for cash — return- 
ing to me those you do not wish — If so, 
what country would [you] like represented? 
Hurry up — as it’s very cold here! 
Resps, 
WINSLOW HoMER. 


On the outside of the envelope, as an after- 
thought, perhaps, he had written “Cuba & 
Adirondacks.”’ 

The story of Homer’s life is essentially 
American, and it is characteristically so 
in his struggles from the _ beginning. 
Born in Boston in 1836, his talent for 
drawing manifested itself when he was but 
a child. At nineteen he was in a litho- 
grapher’s establishment, making designs 
for the cover-pages of sheet-music! He 
stayed there for a couple of years, and then 
started in for himself, in an illustrative 
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way, for the old Baliou’s Monthly and 
Harper's; Harper's oftered to employ him 
regularly, but he promptly declined. 

In 1859 he came to New York City 
and studied in the night classes of the 
National Academy of Design. When the 
Civil War broke out, he went to the front 
as pictorial correspondent for Harper's 
Weekly. There he gathered material for 
his famous painting, ‘Prisoners from the 
Front.” This he exhibited in 1865, and 
made a sensation, though it was a little 
early for its genuine artistic quality to 
receive proper appreciation. Yet, as a 
scene of the horrors of war, it struck a 
responsive chord. After this he painted 
the Negro life of the South, and was for a 
time singularly productive. In 1866, he 
made a visit to England, and this may 
have given him his first taste for the sea 
and the life of the fisher-people; at any 
rate, in 1881 he was painting in Gloucester, 
and since that time his oils have told 
mainly of the ocean and the shore. 
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“KISSING 





THE MOON” 


“Fine, salty, impressive men who went their way unconscious of their g 


grandeur ” 
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“THE LOOKOUT: ‘ALL’S WELL’” 


“Doing the day’s tasks as they came, with never a notion of the heroic ”’ 


In all of his work, Homer seemed to go and giving it his most serious and earnest 
to the root of his theme, painting as if attention. He gave it, too, an elemental 
that were the only subject in all the world, quality, and it is this, I believe, that 
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made for the greatness that he developed. 
This elemental quality is particularly 
true of his pictures of the sea — of the 
coast in its rugged strength, of the simple, 
serious fisher-folk whose hardships, strug- 
gles, and sacrifices he seemed to make 
part of his brush. One never thinks of 
them as models; there is no suspicion of 
the pictorial composition. It is as if he 
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“ The simple, serious fisher-folk whose hardships, struggles, and sacrifices he seemed to make part of 


had lifted the veil and caught them at 
their tasks, in their moments of danger 
or heroism—always of the sea: fine, 
salty, impressive men who went. their 
way unconscious of their grandeur, doing 
the day’s tasks as they came, with never 
a notion of the heroic. 

Homer painted water with a great 
feeling of weight and power, of irresistible 





movement and on-rush, 1 


its profundity 
and dramatic possibilities. Never, in 
anything that he did, is there the sus 
picion of doing the trick of paint fo. 
paint’s sake, of pose, of searching for 
effect. Everything came naturally from 
his brush, and somehow his method seems 
just fitted for his expression. In short, 
the man was ever himself -— natural, 








EVENING” 


his brush ” 


honest, sincere, capable, and_ splendidly 
endowed. 

His death removed one of the greatest 
art personalities that this country has pro- 
duced. Unlike some of the other masters, 
he was essentially of the soil — a man who 
shed great lustre on his country’s art, 
as well as on the art of his day all over the 
world. 








THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW 


FOUR MILLION AMERICANS DAILY IN 138,000 SHOWS 


SPENDING 102 MILLIONS A YEAR IN 


NICKELS AND DIMES—HOW THE FILMS ARE MADE, WHO WRITES THE 
“PLOTS,” WHO CENSORS THE PLAYS, AND WHAT IT ALL COSTS 


ASA STEELE 


ISITORS to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 may _ possibly 
remember seeing there a_nickel- 

in-the-slot device which allowed them to 
look through a lens at a collection of 
photographs which turned swiftly on a 
roll and gave the impression of a con- 
tinuous motion-picture. 

This was the invention by Thomas A. 


I;dison in which began the evolution of 


a new form of amusement and instruction, 
the possibilities of which are already 
amazing the whole world. 

Shortly after the World’s Fair, Mr. 
edison perfected the device for passing 
the pictures through a lantern and created 
the illusion of motion on a screen. The 
idea found imitators in Europe and 
America, and several moving-picture ma- 
chines were developed. One was shown 

















A MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA ATTACHED TO A LOCOMOTIVE 
“To obtain a picture of a railroad engineer and his sweetheart (who afterward saved him from train robbers ) 
necessitated the leasing of a small railroad near New York City, with all its equipment for a day” 
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THE FIGHT ON THE PLAINS OF “ARABIA” IN PROGRESS 
Stage-management of a high order is necessary in order to deploy two bodies of troops before a camera in such 


a way as to produce the illusion of war 
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THE COMPANY (BRITISH SOLDIERS AND ARAB HORSEMEN) LEAVING FOR “THE FIELD 
OF BATTLE”, ACCOMPANIED BY A BATTERY OF CAMERAS 
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at the Atlanta Exposition in 189s. 
Motion-pictures appeared as part of a 
theatrical programme in a New York 
music-hall in April, 1896, and the first 
continuous exhibition was given by a 
French firm in the same city during the 
summer of that year. Etforts to give 
continuous exhibitions between 1897 and 
1899 met with indifferent success. The 
flickering of the light in the pictures was 
blinding; and the noise of the machine 
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with it added many more thousands to 
the audiences at the picture-shows. 

The year 1908 was one of phenomenal 
growth in the amusement. With the 
beginning of 1g09 there were 10,000 shows 
and a daily attendance of 3,000,000 peo 
ple. The estimated expenditure by spec 
tators was $57,500,000 a year. A canvass, 
made about that time, of the number of 
shows and the estimated seating-capacity 
in nine large American cities showed 
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SCENIC ARTISTS ARRANGING THE 


resembled that made by a decrepit auto- 
mobile. Little by little these defects were 
overcome. The moving-picture became 
a recognized amusement. 

“Store shows” sprang up like mush- 
rooms, their number increasing with a 
rapidity almost magical. Sensational 
melodramas were driven out of existence 
for a time, and the stages that had been 
devoted to them were given over to the 
pictures. The financial depression — of 
1907-08 and the thin purses that went 
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BACKGROUND FOR A REHEARSAL 


an average of one seat for every 7,622 
persons. 

Yesterday 4,000,000 Americans visited 
13,000 picture-shows. They do so every 
day. One man, woman, or child in 
twenty-thee, every afternoon or evening, 
visits a cinematograph. They pay an 
average of seven cents each, or more than 
$102,000,000 a year. 

The moving-picture shows have driven 
theatrical performances from 1,400 play- 
houses and claim a patronage three times 
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MR. ROOSEVELT IN AFRICA 


One of a set that is said to have cost $10,00¢ 


as great as that of the other theatres. 
Taken altogether, the play-houses devoted 
to motion-pictures seat at once 1,350,000 


persons. Some of these “ picture-show ” 


houses are mere store-rooms, representing 
an investment of only S500, but an invest- 
ment of a quarter or a half-million dollars 
is not unusual in moving-picture theatres 
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of a big city. About $100,000,000 is 
invested in the business. Last year 
$18,000,000 worth of motion-films were 
sold. These vast sums come back in 


dimes and nickels. 

Hardiy less remarkable was the business 
growth of the enterprise. It took eleven 
years of litigation to establish Mr. Edison’s 
patent rights. In the meantime many 
were the infringements. The ‘‘inde- 
pendents,” or unlicensed showmen, con- 
tended that a man named Greene and not 
Mr. Edison was the real inventor of the 
apparatus which made continuous photo- 
graphs possible. It was three years ago 
that the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals finally decided in Mr. Edison’s 
favor. Then the leading manufacturers 
combined interests, organizing the Motion- 
Picture Patents Company as a_ holding 
corporation. Ten of the leading makers 
of films went into it under license to 
use the Edison patents. The fees now 
going to Mr. Edison are estimated at 
anywhere from $8,000 to $15,000 a 
week. 
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THE ELABORATE REHEARSAL IN PARIS OF THE EXECUTION OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY 
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One of the most indefatigable of the 
ten Edison firms is that of Pathé Fréres, 
which controls the French market and has 
picture factories in eight other countries, 
selling their tilms through — thirty-one 
agents, at points as widely separated as 
Buenos Ayres and Calcutta, Moscow and 


Tokio. 





HOW MOTION-PICTURES ARE MADE 


The manufacture of films has created 
a new profession whose proportions are 
undreamed of by the public — the busi- 
ness of enacting plays before the camera. 
For this business, studios and stages as 
elaborate as those in a pretentious city 
theatre have been established. A_ visit 
to one of these disclosed what the in- 
dustry has grown to be. 

The plant has a stage sixty feet wide and 
forty feet deep — approximately that of 
a large theatre. It is entirely enclosed 
in glass. Daylight is supplemented by 
forty-two hanging and standing electric- 











A DOMESTIC DRAMA IN THE CORNER, WITH A SMALL BUT IMPORTANT AUDIENCE OF 
CAMERA-MEN AND ELECTRICIANS 
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1) THE SEPARATION OF THE LOVERS 1) THE BABY DIES OF STARVATION 



































(2) ALESSANDRO SEES HIS VILLAGE DESOLATE 5) THE BURIAL OF THE BABY 
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(3) AWAITING ALESSANDRO’S RETURN 6) THE BURIAL OF ALESSANDRO 


EHS STORY OF “Hon:s” RAMONA 


From a biograph series made in Ventura County, California, the scene of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel 


lamps, affording 82,000 candle-power. is painted in black, white, and gray 
Under the stage is a tank filled with water to obtain sharply defined outlines. In 
for aquatic scenes. As the cameras re- adjoining wings are dressing-rooms for 
cord no color-values, all of the scenery the performers, and also laboratories 
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A FEW OF THE 4,000,000 AMERICANS WHO DAILY ATTEND THE MOTION-PICTURE SHOWS 
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Photographs by Brown Bros 


EMPTY BABY-BUGGIES AT THE ENTRANCE 
The picture-show is one of the few forms of public entertainment that are always open to mothers who must 
look after their own children 
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where scores of women work on films 
valued, in America alone, at $9,000,000 
a year. 

Day afterday and often far into the night 
these studios resound with the labors of 
a hundred denizens of this shadow-world. 
To furnish a background for a few moments 
of pantomime, skilled scene-painters trans- 
port one to the Rhine in the days of Elsie 
of Brabant or to the interior of a metro- 
politan flat. A sheet and a few dollars’ 
worth of wires and pulleys fastened to a 
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The performers are professional actors, 
usually appearing incognito but sometimes 
advertised in programmes like those of 
regular theatres. Fragmentary as_ their 
scenes are, they are rehearsed before 
performance as carefully as if for spoken 
drama. Acrobats are hired for the fan- 
tastic scenes, such as that shown on a 
recent film of a clown hanging head- 
downward from a window, or on another 
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to which motion-pictures will be 
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* AN ALLIGATOR ASTRAY I 


N PARIS” 


French actors posing for a series of comic motion-pictures 


wooden frame combine to give spectators 
all the thrills of aerial flight. In the 
property-room of the studio is a museum 
of armor and historical costumes ranging 
from the days of the Crusaders to those 
of Sir Peter Teazle. 

A battery of cameras and lamps and the 
saze of half a dozen workmen are focussed 
on a corner where a tender love-scene is 
being enacted, perhaps. In another part of 
the building, a band and a chorus of singers 
prepare a scene from an opera for a phono- 


depicting a ludicrous fall from a_ belfry. 
One hundred performers is not an unusual 
number. The execution of Charlotte Cor- 
day, for instance, was carried out with all 
the detail of a great historical painting. 
In the French pictures the pantomime by 
the crowds is often of an artistic stand- 
ard worthy of more ambitious stages. 

ON THE WORLD’S ‘‘BATTLE-FIELDS ”’ 


The excitement and humor of picture- 
making, however, are in the open, where 
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fields, mountains, and even railroads are 
required for the mise-en-scene. The back- 
ground for ‘“‘the storming of San Juan” 
in the Cuban War, for example, was a 
hillside in the Orange Mountains, New 
Jersey. A deserted mansion became a 
burning boarding-school trom which the 
occupants (otherwise professional actors) 
fled, panic-stricken, amid clouds of smoke 


from improvised braziers. ‘‘The Great 


Train Robbery”? was photographed near 


WORLD'S WORK 


A performance of a_ typical ‘battle 
scene’’ was held in a secluded meadow 
near New York City. The act represented 
an encounter of Bedouins and British 
troops on a plain in Arabia. When the 
company all in costume— the stage- 
managers, property-men, and_ photog- 
raphers, with their wagon-load of appa- 
ratus, started for the “battle-field”’ in the 
early morning, it reminded one of a circus 
cavalcade preparing for a village procession. 
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WOMEN AT WORK IN A FILM LABORATORY 
Last year $9,000,000 worth of films were sold in the United States alone 


Paterson, N. J. A battery of National 
Guardsmen was recently impressed into 
service for a display of cannonading. A 
French oarsman steered his boat over a 
dam at the peril of his life to give a real- 
istic glimpse of his misfortunes during 
“his first row.”’ To obtain a picture of 
a railroad engineer and his sweetheart 
(who afterward saved him from _ train 
robbers) necessitated the leasing of a 
small railroad near New York City, with 
all its equipment, for a day. 





Reaching the ‘‘battle-field,”’ hours were 
spent in setting up the cameras and in- 
structing the mounted performers in their 
evolutions. The idea was to show each 
side in review and then bring them to- 
gether in conflict. It was not like “the 
real thing,” of course. The cavalcade 
would be suddenly halted for hurried 
directions by the manager. Once the 
leading horses in the review balked as they 
passed the fluttering shutter of the camera, 
creating an impression of peaceful repose 
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quite unlike that intended. This scene had 
to be rehearsed again and again. Yet, when 
all was ready, the view recorded by the cam- 
era was one of exciting martial animation. 


THE HIGH COST OF PRODUCTION 


In an industry so vast as this has grown 
to be, no land is too distant, no labor or 
expense too great, in the effort to satisfy 
the thirst of spectators for novelties and 
thrills. A Chicago manufacturer, map- 
ping out a supposititious adventure in an 
African jungle, spent $10,000 (and even 
went to the length of lion-killing) to ob- 
tain his pictures. As much more was 
spent to obtain views of Mr. Roosevelt 
on his African hunting-trip. The Edison 
Company sent an automobile over the 
precipitous Palisades near New York to 
obtain a picture of an explosion and wreck. 
The staging of the ‘Life of Christ” is 
said to have cost as much as $10,000. 
The films are 3,114 feet long. They 
comprise thirty-nine series of pictures 
in four parts— “Birth,” “Childhood,” 
“Miracles,” and ‘‘Passion and Death.” 
An American dealer is said to have realized 
$150,000 from the films, which were 
leased largely by religious societies. 

Usually, however, the films are not 
costly. A modern motion-picture film is 
often 1,000 feet in length. The photo- 
graphs — one inch wide and seven-eighths 
of an inch deep — average from 14,000 
to 16,000 to a film. They are passed 
through the lanterns at the rate of from 
sixty to seventy-five a minute. A short, 
simple picture means an outlay of at least 
$650. The more elaborate stories that 
require landscapes, horses, and crowds 
cannot be made for less than $2,500. The 
films sell for thirteen cents a foot, or $130 
for the longest. Every week-day four of 
the licensed manufacturers release a_pic- 
ture — except on Tuesdays, when three 
are released. Eighty copies of each film 
are prepared and sent to rental exchanges, 
which scatter them over the country. 
The films are leased when new at $20 or 
$25 a day. From these fees, the prices 
for the smallest theatres drop to $1 a 
day for the oldest films. The ten manu- 
facturers using the Edison patents supply 
1,840 of these films a week. 
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There seems to be no limitation to the 
range of subjects. At first the spectators 
were content with motion merely as such 
—a view of a familiar street with its 
traffic, or a domestic scene based on com 
monplaces. The men who contrived the 
pictures had no special training for such 
work and no unusual powers of invention. 
The episodes or tricks originated among 
the attachés of the studios. But the de- 
mands of the spectators quickly grew by 
what they fed on. The thrill of to-day 
will seem trite to-morrow and pass to 
the limbo of discarded things the next 
week. So the news-events and scenes from 
foreign lands were exploited. The manu- 
facturers resorted to trick-pictures, all 
more or less childish. 

THE TRICKS OF THE TRADE 

These tricks are based on a simple me- 
chanical expedient. One of the most 
important improvements in moving-pic- 
ture cameras and lanterns, not generally 
known, is a shutter closing between the 
exposure of each picture on the film and 
each reflection on a screen, thus prevent 
ing the flickering which was so offensive 
in the earlier exhibitions. The makers 
of moving-pictures realized that while 
this shutter was closed in making the 
photographs the scene could be changed, 
objects removed or inserted, and poses 
altered at will. 

The trick-film, thus evolved, resulted in 
almost endless variations. A prestidigi- 
tator of Paris, Malies by name, brought 
to the motion-picture all the devices of 
modern magic. By changing the group- 


ings between the exposures, skeletons 
danced and furniture was moved hither 
and thither; with patience and_ slight 


changes in position between each picture, 
dolls, ‘Teddy and other 
were given the semblance of action. 

The devices are still employed, but 
merely as a detail of stage management 
rather than as a theme. Dummy figures 
are substituted, for example, for living 
performers at the moment of lynching, a 
fall from a cliff, or a railroad collision. 
By a trick of the camera, an apparition 
of his Indian sweetheart appears to a 
British officer during the siege of Detroit 


bears, tovs 
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in 1765. A visitor in a haunted house 
sees creatures of awesome aspect, who 
step into place while the shutter of the 
camera is closed. 

A more important elaboration was the 
double exposure. This consists of tak- 
ing two sets of photographs, one over 
the other, on the same film. In this way 
elaborate ‘‘visions’’ have been evolved. 
The battle of the Serapis and the Bon 
Homme Richard has been produced with 
a sea-view taken from the ocean and 
an encounter of mimic ships contrived in 
a studio. The adventures of “Alice in 
Wonderland” are depicted with startling 
fidelity by combining the idea of substi- 
tution with double and sometimes triple 
exposures. 


WHO WRITES “THE PLOT’’? 


When the manufacturers turned to 
historical episodes and adaptations of 
novels and short stories, they found an 
almost unlimited field, sufficient for the 
needs of the moment. Joseph and _ his 
brethren, or Moses and the early Christian 
martyrs, move across the screen in shadowy 
procession with Columbus, the Duke de 
Guise, Louis XIV, and the victims of 
the Inquisition. Aladdin, Cinderella, and 
Puss-in-Boots reveal a new, visualized 
fairyland. The Magic Flute still exerts 
its charm, though silent. (£dipus and 
Rosalind jostle David Copperfield; Oliver 
Twist follows close behind with Dora 
Thorne and Lena Rivers. It has become 
a matter of course for a spectator at 
moving-picture shows to see within a 
week such diverse topics as the stories 
of Jephtha, Mazeppa, and Admiral Paul 
Jones, an adaptation of ‘“ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ views in the Pyrenees, and races 
of half-tamed buffalo in Borneo. 

Ultimate possibilities in this direction 
are suggested by an announcement re- 
cently made in Paris that a French film- 
maker had engaged some of the lead- 
ing younger dramatists — Alfred Capus, 
Edmond Rostand, Jeanne Richepin, and 
Paul Hervieu, among others — to write 
plays for the motion-picture cameras. 


One dramatist was said to be engaged on 
three 
dramas, and so on. 


spectacles, another on_ historical 
That the trained 
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dramatist is likely to succeed above all 
others is evident enough. The best of 
the moving-pictures are stories told in 
highly concentrated pantomime. 

In this country the adaptations of 
novels usually follow the story of the 
novels closely; the costumes and scenery 
are reasonably correct, lest discriminating 
spectators see violence done to some 
favorite story and lose faith in such ex- 
hibitions. 

Some of the larger American manufac- 
turers have standing contracts with writers 
of short stories to use one of their tales 
for a motion-picture every two or three 
months. The fee for the privilege is 
usually $100. Some of the studios, too, 
invite synopses of stories suitable for 
motion-pictures. ‘Those received by the 
Edison Company average 150 every week. 
The writer is paid from $25 to $75 for every 
scenario accepted. 


TWO ‘‘DRAMAS’’ TO ONE COMEDY 


An analysis of current lists of motion- 
pictures gives a good idea of public taste, 
for the makers of films naturally make the 
sort that sell best. A list was prepared 
of roo pictures seen at current exhibitions 
or announced within a month by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Among these, drama 
outnumbered comic scenes nearly two to 
one, there being sixty-eight dramas and 
thirty-seven comedies. Although there 
was a marked partiality for cowboys and 
scenes from frontier life, those telling of 
violent crimes were relegated to second 
place. In the sixty-eight dramatic pic- 
tures, there were seven murders, eight 
burglaries, and three other felonious of- 
fences — eighteen films dealing with crime, 
compared with fifty dramas lacking such 
objectionable features. Crime therefore 
entered into 26.5 per cent. of this class. 

Next,an analysis was made of 500 foreign 
films. In these the comedies were found 
to be much superior in ideas and execu- 
tion to those of native make. The 
travel-pictures were more diversified, and 
the drama was more lurid. Fully three- 
fifths of the foreign films were fantastic 
or comic, only one-fifth were dramatic; 
and about as many more were educational 
in the instructive sense. More than 83 
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per cent. of the pictures — 420, to be 
exact — could serve no other purpose than 
amusement. The 325 ‘‘comics”’ dealt with 
sports or the feats of acrobats or were 
based on tricks, fairy tales, dances, and 
ballets. Nine were obviously vulgar. 

The ninety films described as ‘‘dra- 
matic”? raised the question: What is 
drama, as the makers of foreign motion- 
pictures see it? The reply, gathered 
from an analysis of the pictures, seems 
to be that it is melodrama — and violent 
melodrama at that. There was a modicum 
of instruction in some of these pictures, 
including an adaptation of ‘‘Othello,”’ 
views of the polar regions, two showing 
the baneful effects of drink, and themes 
dealing with Napoleon and Cesar in 
Egypt. But in the ninety stories there 
were twenty-three murders, fourteen bur- 
glaries or thefts, and twelve other examples 
of felony — including kidnapping, smug- 
gling, counterfeiting, and suicide. These 
deeds of violence comprised the themes 
of 54 per cent. of the dramas. Many 
of them recalled the “inevitable triangle”’ 
of French drama. Here and there were 
acts of heroism, or episodes showing the 
beauty of forgiveness and the gentle 
spirit of sacrifice and expiation. 


CENSORSHIP NOT SEVERE 


Thus, in ten years, the moving-picture 
show has developed from a commercial 
adventure into a public institution 
and it has forced itself upon public atten- 
tion by an increasing number of reports 
of children led by it to commit crimes. 
So the People’s Institute of New York, 
headed by the late Charles Sprague Smith 
and Mr. John Collier, its educational 
secretary, made an exhaustive canvass of 
the moving-picture shows. ‘The investi- 
gation resulted in the formation (on March 
26, 1909) of the National Board of 
Censorship. Its object was to improve 
motion-pictures and extend their use as 
a social and educational force. The gen- 
eral committee comprises representatives 
of the Charity Organization Society, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the City Vigilance 
League, the Ethical-Social League of 
New York, the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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the League for Political Education, 
the Public Education Association, the 
Woman’s Municipal League, and _ the 
New York Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The actual work of censoring is in the 
hands of a committee comprising fourteen 
men and women. Last year they passed 
on 2,900 pictures and decided that goo 
of them had some educational value. 
Of these, 14 per cent. were considered 
pedagogical, and 86 per cent. as serious 
drama. The standard of censorship has 
been thus defined: 


No iron rules can be laid down for the 
judging of motion-pictures, nor does the 
Committee on Censoring assume to formulate 
such. In general, scenes depicting crime and 
vice and those depending upon immorality 
or suggestiveness are frowned upon. This 
does not imply the cutting out of all repre- 
sentations of a crime, for such might be in- 
cidental to an entirely proper and desirable 
story. Crime or violence for its own sake, 
however, indecency or immoral suggestiveness 
are not permitted to pass. The Board con- 
stantly bears in mind that pictures may be 
displayed before immature persons. On the 
other hand, the Board realizes that it is deal- 
ing with a business and that this business 
cannot be standardized all at once. 


Qualifying this general dictum, the Nat- 
ional Board recognizes the moving picture 
as a form of dramatic art, governed by 
the same rules in dealing with life and its 
problems. To enforce an extreme view 
and forbid all pictures showing crime or 
violence, it is contended, ‘would prohibit 
practically all of Shakespeare and the other 
classics, and even some of the best Biblical 
motion-pictures that have been made, and 
would likewise make impossible such his- 
torical pictures as the * Life of Washing- 
ton.’”’ A new announcement of the Na- 
tional Board continues: 

“Nor is it possible to confine motion-pic- 
tures to those themes which are entirely 
proper to discuss in the presence of children. 
Many legitimate themes of literature, drama, 
and general interest are looked upon as topics 
for adults, which cannot be gone into exhaust- 
ively with children. It is unlikely that many 
children either understand or take an interest 
in the complex problems of social life which the 
theatre and likewise the motion-picture some- 
times makes use of. Large as is the number 
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of children who attend motion-picture shows, 
more than two-thirds of the total audience is 
adults. Much that the adults receive and can 
heathfully digest simply goes over the heads 
of the children; and if the children are 
defended from the calculated immoral lessons 
and from excessive scenes of horror and 
violence (and from a too large proportion of 
any kind of violence), much, at least, has been 
accomplished. In any case, the child is sub- 
ject both to his parents and to the local laws, 
which in many cases exclude unaccompanied 
children from motion-picture shows.”’ 


The limitation of the National Board of 
Censorship lies in the fact that it is purely 
codperative and has no legal status. Its 
power was gained at first from an agree- 
ment to abide by its decisions made by the 
ten manufacturers under the Edison pat- 
ents, controlling go per cent. of the films 
used in America. Two months ago, thir- 
teen ‘ independent ”’ manufacturers, mak- 
ing most of the other films, also agreed to 
abide by the board’s decisions. Thus the 
censorship is practically universal. 


TO CHANGE THE CENSORSHIP 

The National Board, organized at first 
to censor the pictures used in New York 
City, seeks to give its work a national 
significance by co6éperating with similar 
organizations and civic societies in other 
cities and by supplying information and 
lists of pictures that have been approved. 
This plan and the legal phases of the cen- 
sorship are, however, still in a formative 
stage. Three resolutions are pending be- 
fore the Board of Aldermen of New York 
at this writing, for instance, to place some 
form of censorship in the city laws. Two 
of the resolutions — one for a committee of 
three aldermen to censor films, and the 
other for the appointment of a board of 
censors with 25 members to regulate all 
amusements — are opposed by the civic 
societies of New York as touching only 
the surface of the subject. These societies 


approve of the third resolution, which em- 
powers the mayor to appoint a commission 
of nine members to investigate the whole 
subject and suggest aremedy. In Chicago, 
moving-pictures are censored, with other 
public amusements, by a police commis- 
sion. San Francisco, Boston, and several of 
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the smaller cities have censorships with 
possibilities rather than sweeping authority. 

The educational value of the moving- 
picture show is, of course, apparent. 
The representation of current events 
brings home to vast audiences of people 
the news of the world. Millions have wit- 
nessed the passing of King Edward VII’s 
funeral cortége. Hardly a crowned head 
or a historical event of the last three 
years or a branch of human ingenuity 
or a characteristic landscape in any land 
has evaded the moving-picture camera. 

The X-ray and the micro-photograph, 
also, have beencombined with theapparatus 
of the moving-picture camera to show the 
interior of the human body. The list 
of such motion-pictures includes no less 
than twelve micro-kinetographs dealing 
with general surgery, and forty-five with 
insect and germ life. They illustrate, 
among other things, the diseases of the 
nervous system, the effects of beriberi on 
the natives of Borneo, and the inroads 
of the African  sleeping-sickness — the 
last by showing (as though through a 
microscope) the blood of a rat (1) in health, 
(2) inoculated with the germ of the dis- 
ease, and (3) as affected by the malady 
day by day until death. 

The general list of motion-picture films 
classed as educational comprises nearly 
nine hundred titles. They cover every 
branch of science, the arts, archzology, 
agriculture, and travel. Among _ them, 
to name but a few, are 83 on the applied 
sciences, 145 on the natural sciences, 31 
on aviation and ballooning, 24 on fisheries, 
and tor showing farming in all parts of 
the world. 

A number of these pictures are factors 
in campaigns against disease. For ex- 
ample, a film has just been made, with 
the aid of physicians and others fighting 
tuberculosis, to show the dangers that 
lurk in unclean milk. A _ physician in 
Buffalo is urging the moving-picture show 
as a channel to spread a general knowledge 
of the same disease, along with its preven- 
tion and its cure. Charles Urban, an Eng- 
lishman, recently perfected a series of 
micro- photographs on moving - picture 
films showing a house-fly (enlarged to the 
size of a hen) in the successive stages of 









































its life, making clear its depredations on 
humanity. ‘This series is being used by 
Mr. Edward Hatch, Jr., and Dr. Daniel 
[). Jackson in a campaign against flies 
as carriers of disease. 


WIDER FIELDS OF USEFULNESS 


Other possibilities in more abstruse 
realms are suggested by a statement of 
Dr. Max Baff, a Fellow in Psychology at 
Clark University. He described recently 
the work of a scientist in Buenos Ayres 
on a combination of the X-ray, a motion- 
picture camera, and an instrument for 
magnifying the neurons of the brain 5,000 
times. In a resulting motion-picture, the 
scientist hopes to gain new opportunities 
for mental research, even to a study of 
the processes of thought and the measure- 
ment and analysis of mental power. 
Whatever the result may be, this experi- 
ment may lead to studies of the brain 
tissues under normal and abnormal con- 
ditions. 

Equally wonderful and suggestive is 
a moving-picture camera for recording 
the flight of insects, recently described 
by Dr. George Vitroux. The value of 
this invention lies in the marvelous speed 
with which the pictures may be made. 
The photographs (each .7874 of an inch 
wide) are taken at the rate of 2,000 a 
second, on a film moving 1,575 feet a 
second. The essential features of the 
apparatus (constructed by L. Bull, sub- 
Director of the Marcy Institute in France) 
are the electric control of the camera- 
shutter and a disc supplied with copper 
plates in contact with metal brushes. 
With these, electric sparks are produced 
and they supply instantaneous flashes of 
light. 

So numerous have the _ instructive 
pictures become that they have passed 
beyond the theatres and ‘“‘nickeldromes”’ 
to churches, schools, and business en- 
terprises. At least a score of religious 
organizations in New York City have 
lanterns installed in the lecture-rooms 
of their churches and offer weekly exhibi- 
tions of pictures. The clergyman in 
one of these churches has_ included 
motion-pictures of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau as a part of his religious 
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service. Mr. William H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of schools in New York City, 
and various altruistic bodies have called 
to the attention of teachers and clergy- 
men the value of history and science 
as taught to children by such means. 
The United States Government recently 
procured several sets of motion-pictures 
showing the allurements of life in the Navy. 
These were exhibited in recruiting offices 
to make that arm of the service more 
popular. 

The motion-picture is being used in 
judicial and civil life for even more valu- 
able exhibitions. In a court trial in New 
York City last July, the lawyers of a 
railroad company disproved a boy’s claim 
that he had been so badly injured in a 
fall from a train that he had to wear a 
brace — by showing motion-pictures of 
the boy after the accident, running, 
jumping, and playing near his home with- 
out the brace. A manufacturing company 
has used the motion-picture to advantage 
to sell its machinery. This corporation 
gives private exhibitions of motion-pic- 
tures to customers to show its apparatus 
in action. The influence of the motion- 
picture in labor disputes is indicated by 
the recent action of the Central Union 
in the city of Washington. The organi- 
zation has started a general campaign 
against the exhibition of pictures showing 
scenes in strikes, claiming that they put 
Labor before the public in a false and 
damaging light. A recent exhibition-drill 
of the New York police in Central Park 
was transferred to a moving-picture film 
to be used in a municipal exhibition. 
Last autumn the Democrats arranged 
displays of Tammany cartoons in 300 
moving-picture theatres in New York City 
as Campaign arguments. 

Yet,amazingas hasbeen thedevelopment 
of the kinetoscope, Mr. Edison’s ideals 
are not yet fully realized. He first con- 
ceived a machine that would record and 
repeat moving scenes in the same way that 
his newly invented phonograph records 
and repeats sounds. His ultimate con- 
ception was the merging of the two in- 
ventions in the kinetophone. For this 
instrument the sound records were first 
made; then the performers rehearsed their 
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visible actions to fit the photograph. 
But to synchronize the two accurately 
offered almost insurmountable difficul 
ties. The vocalized pictures did not 
prove popular, except as a seven-days’ 
wonder. 

Last August Mr. Edison gave, at his 
laboratory in West Orange, N. J., an 
exhibition of his next improvement on 
the idea. The new machine recorded 
sound and action at the same time. Those 
who saw the exhibition, however, spoke 
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of it with some disappointment. The 
voices lacked individuality and expressive 
force, they said. But the witnesses ex- 
pected too much, for last summer’s demon- 


stration was merely experimental. Mr. 
Edison showed that he had succeeded 


in at least recording voice and visible 
act in exact correspondence and absolute 
synchronism. Refinement is yet to be 
achieved, and Mr. Edison has announced 
that another year must be spent in per- 
fecting the device. 
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Vv 
WHY I HAVE NEVER HELD OR SOUGHT A GOVERNMENT JOB-— MY ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND WHAT I HAVE LEALNED FROM 
HIM — THE DINNER WITH THE PRESIDENT 


BOOKER. T. 


OME years ago—and not so very 
many, either—I think that I 
should have been perfectly safe 
in saying that the highest ambition of 
the average Negro in America was to 
hold some sort of office, or to have some 
sort of job that connected him with the 
Government. Just to be able to live in 
the Capitol City was a sort of distinction, 
and the man who ran an elevator or merely 
washed windows in Washington (particu- 
larly if the windows or the elevator 
belonged to the United States Govern- 
ment) felt that he was in some way superior 
to a man who cleaned windows or ran 
an elevator in any other part of the country. 
He felt that he was an office-holder! 

There has been a great change in this 
respect in recent years. Many members 
of my race have learned that, in the long 
run, they can earn more money and be 
of more service to the community in 
almost any other position than that of 


BY 


WASHINGTON 





an employee or office-holder under the 
Government. I know of a number of 
recent cases in which Negro business- 
men have refused positions of honor and 
trust in the Government service because 
they did not care to give up their business- 
interests. Notwithstanding, the city of 
Washington still has a peculiar attrac- 
tion and even fascination for the average 
Negro. 

I do not think that I ever shared that 
feeling of so many others of my race. I 
never liked the atmosphere of Washing- 
ton. I early saw that it was impossible 
to build up a race of which the leaders 
were spending most of their time, thought, 
and energy in trying to get into office, or 
in trying to stay there after they were in. 
So, for the greater part of my life, I have 
avoided Washington; and even now I 
rarely spend a day in that city which I 
do not look upon as a day practically 
thrown away. 
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I do not like politics, and yet, in recent 
years, I have had some experience in 
political matters. However, no man who 
is interested in public questions of any 
kind can ever entirely escape having 
something to do with politics, no matter 
how slight or by what name it is called. 
And, in fact, it was just because it was 
well-known that I seek no political office 
and would accept no office outside of an 
honorary one, that such connection as I 
have had with politics came about. 

One thing that has taught me to dislike 
politics is the observation that, as soon 
as any person or thing becomes the subject 
of political discussion, he or it at once 
assumes in the public mind an importance 
out of all proportion to real merits. 
Time and time again I have seen a whole 
community (sometimes a whole county 
or state) wrought up to the highest pitch 
of excitement over the appointment of 
some person to a political position paying 
perhaps not more than $25 or $50 a month. 
At the same time I have seen individuals 
secure important positions at the head of 
a manufacturing house or receive an 
appointment to some important educa- 
tional position that paid three or four 
times as much money (or perhaps purchase 
a farm), where just as much executive 
ability was required, without arousing 
public attention or causing comment: in 
the newspapers. I have also seen white 
men and colored men resign important 
positions in private life where they were 
earning much more than they could get 
under the Government, simply because 
of the false and mistaken ideas of the 
importance which they attached to a 
political position. All this has given me 
a distaste for political life. 

In Mississippi, for example, a colored 
man and his wife had charge,a few years 
ago, of a post-office. In some way or 
other a great discussion was started in 
regard to this case, and before long the 
whole community was in a state of ex- 
citement because colored people held 
that position. A little later the post- 
office was given up and the colored man, 
Mr. W. W. Cox, started a bank in the 
same town. At the present time he is 
the president of the bank and his wife 
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assists him. As bankers they receive 
three or four times as much pay as they 
received from the post-office. The bank 
is patronized by both white and colored 
people, and, when last I heard of it, it 
was in a flourishing condition. As presi- 
dent of a Negro bank, Mr. Cox is per- 
forming a much greater service to the 
community than he could possibly render 
as postmaster. There are, no doubt, a 
great many people in his town who would 
be able to fill the position of postmaster, 
but there are very few who could start 
and successfully carry on an institution 
that would so benetit the community as a 
Negro bank. While he was postmaster, 
merely because his office was a_ political 
one, Mr. Cox occupied for some time the 
attention of the whole state of Mississippi; 
in fact, he (or rather his wife) was for a 
brief space almost a national figure. 
Now he is occupying a much more re- 
munerative and important position in 
private life, but I do not think that he 
has attracted attention to amount to 
anything outside of the community in 
which he lives. 

The effect of the excitement about this 
case has been greatly to exaggerate the 
importance of holding a Government posi- 
tion. The average Negro naturally feels 
that there must be some special value 
to him as an individual, as well as to his 
race, in holding a position which white 
people don’t want him to hold, simply 
because he is a Negro. It leads him to 
believe that it is in some way more honora- 
ble or respectable to work for the Govern- 
ment as an official, rather than for the 
community and himself as a_ private 
citizen. 

Because of these facts, as well as for 
other reasons, I have never sought nor 
accepted a_ political position. During 
President Rooseveit’s Administration, I 
was asked to go as a Commissioner of the 
United States to Liberia. In considering 


whether I should accept this position, it 
was urged that, because of the work that 
I had already done in this country for 
my own people and because my name 
was already known to some extent to the 
people of Liberia, I was the person best 
fitted to 


undertake the work that the 
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Government wanted done. While I did 
not like the job and could ill spare the 
time from the work which I was trying 
to do for the people of my own race in 
America, I finally decided to accept the 
position. I was very happy, however, 
when President Taft kindly decided to 
relieve me from the necessity of making 
the trip and allowed my secretary, Mr. 
Emmett J. Scott, to go to Africa in my 
stead. This was as near as I ever came 
to holding a Government job. But there 
are other ways of getting into politics 
than by holding office. 

In the case of the average man, it has 
seemed to me that as soon as he gets 
into office he becomes an entirely different 
man. Some men change for the better 
under the weight of responsibility; others 
change for the worse. I never could 
understand what there is in American 
politics that so fatally alters the character 
of a man. I have known men who, in 
their private life and in their business, 
were scrupulously careful to keep their 
word—men who would never, directly or 
indirectly, deceive any one with whom 
they were associated. When they took 
political office, all this changed. 

I once asked a colored hack-driver 
in Washington how a certain colored man 
whom I had known in private life (but 
who was holding a prominent office) 
was getting on. The old driver had 
little education but he was a judge of men, 
and he summed up the case in this way: 

“Dere is one thing about Mr. : 
you can always depend on him.” The 
old fellow shook his head and laughed. 
Then he added: “If he tells you he’s 
gwine to do anything, you can always de- 
pend upon it that he’s ot gwine to do it.” 

This sort of change that comes over 
people after they get office is not confined, 
however, to the Negro race. * Other races 
seem to suffer in the same way. I have 
seen men who in the ordinary affairs of 
life were cool and _ level-headed grow 
suspicious and jealous, give up interest 


in everything, neglect their business, 
sometimes even neglect their families; 


they seemed to lose their mental and 
moral balance as soon as they started 
out in quest of an office. 
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I have watched these men after the 
political microbe attacked them, and | 
know all the symptoms of the disease that 
follows. They usually begin by carefully 
studying the daily newspapers. They 
attach great importance to the slightest 
thing that is said (or not said) by persons 
who they believe have political influence 
or authority. These men (the men who 
dispense the offices) soon come to assume 
an enormous importance in the minds of 
office-seekers. They watch all the move 
ments of the political leaders with the 
greatest anxiety,and study evéry chance 
word that they let drop, as if it had some 
dark and awful - significance. Then, 
when they get a little farther along, the 
office-seekers will, perhaps, be found tramp- 
ing the streets, getting signatures of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry as a guarantee that they 
are best qualified to fill some office that 
they have in view. 

I remember the case of a white man who 
lived in Alabama when President McKin 
ley was first elected. This man gave up 
his business and went to Washington 
with a full determination to secure a 
place in the President’s Cabinet. He 
wrote me regularly concerning his pros- 
pects. After President McKinley had 
filled all the places in his Cabinet, the 
same individual applied for a foreign 
ambassadorship; failing in that, he ap- 
plied for an auditorship in one of the De- 
partments; failing in that, he tried to 
get a clerkship in Washington; failing 
in that, he finally wrote to me (and to a 
number of other acquaintances in Ala- 
bama) and asked me to lend him enough 
money to defray his traveling expenses 
back to Alabama. 

Of course, not all men who go into 
politics are affected in the way that I have 
described. Let me add that I have known 
many public men and have studied them 
carefully, but the best and highest ex- 
ample of a man that was the same in 
political office that he was in private 
life is Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. He 
is not the only example, but he is the 
most conspicuous one in this respect 
that I have ever known. 

I was thrown, comparatively early in 
my career, into contact with Colonel 
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Roosevelt. He was just the sort of man 
to whom any one who was trying to do 
work of any kind for the improvement 
of any race or type of humanity would 
naturally go for advice and help. I 
have seen him and been in close contact 
with him under many circumstances. 
One thing that has impressed me most 
about him is that I have never known 
him to overlook or forget a single promise; 
in fact, he seems to forget nothing, not 
even the most trivial incidents. I found 
him the same when he was President that 
he was as a private citizen, or as Governor 
of New York, or as Vice-President of 
the United States. In fact, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I consider him 
the highest type of all-round man that I 
have ever met. 

One of the most striking things about 
Mr. Roosevelt, both in private and public 
life, is his frankness. I have been often 
amazed at the absolute directness and 
candor of his speech. He does not seem 
to know how to hide anything. In 
fact, he seems to think aloud. Many 
people have referred to him as_ being 
impulsive and as acting without due 
consideration. From what I have seen 
of Mr. Roosevelt in this regard, I have 
reached the conclusion that what people 
describe as impulsiveness in him is nothing 
else but quickness of thought. While 
other people are thinking around a ques- 
tion, he thinks through it. He reaches 
his conclusions while other people are 
considering the preliminaries. He cuts 
across the field, as it were, in his methods 
of thinking. It is true that in doing so 
he often takes great chances and risks much. 
But Colonel Roosevelt is a man who never 
shrinks from taking chances when it is 
necessary to take them. I remember 
that on one occasion, when it seemed to 
me that he had risked a great deal in 
pursuing a certain line of action, I sug- 
gested to him that it seemed tome that he 
had taken a great chance. 

“One never wins a battle,” he replied, 
“unless he takes some risks.” 

Another’ characteristic of Colonel 
Roosevelt, as compared with many other 
prominent men in public life, is that he 
rarely forgets or forsakes a friend. If aman 
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once wins his confidence, he stands by that 
man. One always knows where to find 
him — and that, in my opinion, accounts 
to a large degree for his immense popu- 
larity. His friend, particularly if he 
happens to be holding a public position, 
may become very unpopular with the 
public, but unless that friend has dis- 
graced himself, Mr. Roosevelt will always 
stand by him, and is not afraid or ashamed 
to do so. In the long run the world 
respects a man who has the courage to 
stand by his friends, whether in public 
or private life, and Mr. Roosevelt has 
frequently gained popularity by doing 
things that more discreet politicians would 
have been afraid to do. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Roosevelt through correspondence. Later, 
in one of my talks with him — and this 
was at a time when there seemed little 
chance of his ever becoming President, 
for it was before he had even been men- 
tioned for that position — he stated to 
me in the frankest manner that some 
day he would like to be President of the 
United States. The average man, under 
such circumstances, would not have 
thought aloud. If he believed that there 
was a remote opportunity of gaining 
the Presidency, he would have said that 
he was not seeking the office; that his 
friends were thrusting it on him; that 
he did not have the ability to be Presi- 
dent, and so forth. Not so with Colonel 
Roosevelt. He spoke out, as is his 
custom, that which was in his mind. 
Even then, many years before he attained 
his ambition, he began to outline to 
me how he wanted to help not only the 
Negro but the whole South, should 
he ever become President. I question 
whether any man ever went into the 
Presidency with a more sincere desire 
to be of real service to the South than Mr. 
Roosevelt did. 

That incident will indicate one of the 
reasons why Mr. Roosevelt succeeds. 
He not only thinks quickly, but he plans 
and thinks a long distance ahead. If he 
has an important state paper to write, 
or an important magazine article or 
speech to prepare, I have known him 
to prepare it six or eight months ahead. 
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The result is that he is at all times master 
of himself and of his surroundings. He 
does not let his work push him; he 
pushes his work. 

Practically everything that he tried 
to do for the South while he was President 
was outlined in conversations to me many 
years before it became known to most 
people that he had the slightest chance 
of becoming President. What he did 
was not a matter of impulse but the result 
of carefully matured plans. 

An incident which occurred immediately 
after he became President will illustrate 
the way in which Mr. Roosevelt’s mind 
works upon a public problem. After 
the death of President McKinley, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, written in his 
own hand, on the very day that he took 
the oath of office at Buffalo, as President 
—or was it the day following? — in 
which he asked me to meet him in Wash- 
ington. He wanted to talk over with 
me the plans for helping the South that 
we had discussed years before. This 
plan had Jain matured in his mind for 
months and years and, as soon as the 
opportunity came, he acted upon it. 

When I received this letter from Mr. 
Roosevelt, asking me to meet him in 
Washington, I confess that it caused me 
some grave misgivings. I felt that I 
must consider seriously the question 
whether I should allow myself to be drawn 
into a kind of activity that I had defi- 
nitely determined to keep away from. 
But here was a letter which it seemed to 
me that I could not lightly put aside, no 
matter what my personal wishes or 
feelings might be. Shortly after Mr. 
Roosevelt became established in the White 
House, I went there to see him and we 
spent the greater part of an evening in 
talk concerning the South. In this con- 
versation he emphasized two points in 
particular: First, he said that wherever 
he appointed a white man to office in 
the South, he wished him to be the very 
highest type of native Southern white 
man — one in whom the whole country 
had faith. He repeated and emphasized 
his determination to apppoint such a type 
of man regardless of political influences 
or political consequences. 


Then he stated to me, quite frankly, 
that he did not propose to appoint a 
large number of colored people to office 
in any part of the South, but that he did 
propose to do two things which had not 
been done before that time — at least not 
to the extent and with the definite pur- 
pose that he had in mind. Wherever he did 
appoint a colored man to office in the 
South, he said that he wanted him to be 
not only a man of ability but of character 
—a man who had the confidence of his 
white and colored neighbors. He did 
not propose to appoint a colored man to 
office simply for the purpose of temporary 
political expediency. He added that, while 
he proposed to appoint fewer colored men 
to office in the South, he proposed to 
put a certain number of colored men of 
high character and ability in office in 
the Northern States. He said that he 
had never been able to see any good 
reason why colored men should be put 
in office in the Southern States and not 
in the North as well. 

As a matter of fact, before Mr. Roose- 
velt became President, not a single colored 
man had ever been appointed, so far as 
I know, to a Federal office in any Northern 
state. Mr. Roosevelt determined to set 
the example by placing a colored man 
in a high office in ‘his own home city, 
so that the country might see that he 
did not want other parts of the country 
to accept that which he himself was not 
willing to receive. Some months after- 
ward, as a result of this policy, the Hon. 
Charles W. Anderson was made Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the Second 
District of New York. This is the dis- 
trict in which Wall Street is located and 
the district that receives, perhaps, more 
revenue than any other in the United 
States. Later on, Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed other colored men to high office 
in the North and West, but I think that 
any one who examines into the individual 
qualifications of the colored men ap- 
pointed to office by Mr. Roosevelt will 
find, in each case, that they were what 
he insisted that they should be — men of 
superior ability and of superior character. 

President Taft. happily has followed the 
same policy. He has appointed White- 
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field McKinlay, of Washington, to the 
collectorship of the port of Georgetown, a 
position which has never heretofore been 
held by a black man. He has designated 
J.C. Napier, cashier of the One-Cent Sav- 
ings Bank of Nashville, Tenn., to serve as 
Register of the United States Treasury; 
and he has recently announced the appoint- 
ment of William H. Lewis, Assistant 
United States District-Attorney, Boston, 
Mass., to the highest appointive position 
ever held by a black man under the Fed- 
eral Government, namely, to a place as 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States. 

Back of their desire to improve the 
public service, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
had another purpose in appointing to 
office the kind of colored people that I 
have named. They have said that they 
desire the persons appointed by them to 
be men of the highest character in order 
that the younger generation of colored 
people might see that men of conspicuous 
ability and conspicuous purity of character 
are recognized in politics, as in other walks 
of life. They have hoped that such recog- 
nition might lead other colored people to 
strive to attain a high reputation. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not apply this rule 
to the appointments of colored people 
alone. He believed that he could not 
only greatly improve the public service 
but, to some extent, could change the 
tone of politics in the South and improve 
the relations of the races by the ap- 
pointment of men who stood high in 
their professions and who were not only 
friendly to the colored people but had the 
confidence of the white people as well. 
These men, he hoped, would be to the 
South a sort of model of what the Federal 
Government desired and expected of its 
officials in their relations with all parties. 

During the first conference with Mr. 
Roosevelt in the White House, after 
discussing many matters, he finally agreed 
to appoint a certain white man whose 
name had been discussed to an important 
judicial position. Within a few days 


the appointment was made and accepted. 
I question whether any appointment made 
in the South has ever attracted more 
attention or created more favorable com- 
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ment from people of all classes than was 
true of this one. 

During the fall of t901, while I was mak- 
ing a tour of Mississippi, I received word to 
the effect that the President would like 
to have a conference with me, as soon as 
it was convenient, concerning some in- 
portant matters. With a friend, who was 
traveling with me, I discussed very 
seriously the question whether, with the 
responsibilities I already had, I should 
take on others. After considering the 
matter carefully, we decided that the only 
policy to pursue was to face the new 
responsibilities as they arose, because 
new responsibilities bring new oppor- 
tunities for usefulness of which I ought 
to take advantage in the interest of my 
race. I was the more disposed to feel that 
this was a duty, because Mr. Roosevelt 
was proposing to carry out the very 
policies which I had advocated ever since 
I began work in Alabama. Immediately 
after finishing my work in Mississippi I 
went to Washington. I arrived there 
in the afternoon and went to the house 
of a friend, Mr. Whitefield McKinlay, 
with whom I was expected to stop during 
my stay in Washington. 

This trip to Washington brings me to a 
matter which I have hitherto constantly 
refused to discuss in print or in public, 
though I have had a great many requests to 
do so. At the time, I did not care to add 
fuel to the controversy which it aroused, 
and I speak of it now only because it seems 
to me that an explanation will show the 
incident in its true light and in its proper 
proportions. 

When I reached Mr. McKinlay’s house, 
I found an invitation from President 
Roosevelt, asking me to dine with him 
at the White House that evening at 
eight o’clock. At the hour appointed I 
went to the White House and dined with 
the President and members of his family 
and a gentleman from Colorado. After 
dinner we talked at considerable length con- 
cerning plans about the South which the 
President had in mind. I left the White 
House almost immediately and took a 
train the same night for New York. 
When I reached New York the next 
morning, I noticed that the New York 
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Tribune had about two lines, stating 
that I had dined with the President the 
previous night. That was the only New 
York paper, so far as I saw, that men- 
tioned the matter. Within a few hours 
the whole incident completely passed 
from my mind. I mentioned the matter 
casually, during the day, to a friend — 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., then presi- 
dent of the Long Island Railroad — 
but spoke of it to no one else and had no 
intention of doing so. There was, in 
fact, no reason why I should discuss it 
or mention it to any one. 

My surprise can be imagined when, 
two or three days afterward, the whole 
press, North and South, was filled with 
despatches and editorials relating to my 
dinner with the President. For days 
and weeks I was pursued by reporters in 
quest of interviews. I was deluged with 
telegrams and letters asking for some 
expression of opinion or an explanation; 
but during the whole of this period of 
agitation and excitement I did not give 
out a single interview and did not discuss 
the matter in any way. 

Some newspapers attempted to weave 
into this incident a deliberate and well- 
planned scheme on the part of President 
Roosevelt to lead the way in bringing 
about the social intermingling of the two 
races. Jam sure that nothing was farther 
from the President’s mind than this; 
certainly it was not in my mind. Mr. 
Roosevelt simply found that he could 
spare the time best during and after the 
dinner-hour for the discussion of the 
matters which both of us were interested 
in. 

The public interest aroused by this 
dinner seemed all the more extraordinary 
and uncalled for because, on previous 
occasions, I had taken tea with Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle; I had dined 
with the Governors of nearly every state in 
the North; I had dined in the same room 
with President McKinley at Chicago 
at the Peace-Jubilee dinner; and I had 
dined with ex-President Harrison in Paris, 
and with many other prominent public 
men. 

Some weeks after the incident, I was 
making a trip through Florida. In some 
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way it became pretty generally known 
along the railroad that I was on the 
train, and the result was that at nearly 
every station a group of people would 
get aboard and shake hands with me. 
At a little station near Gainesville, Florida, 
a white man got aboard the train whose 
dress and manner indicated that he was 
from the class of small farmers in that 
part of the country. He shook hands 
with me very cordially, and said: 

“T am mighty glad to see you. I have 
heard about you and I have been wanting 
to meet you for a long while.”’ 

I was naturally pleased at this cordial 
reception, but I was surprised when, 
after looking me over, he remarked: 
“Say, you are a great man. You are 
the greatest man in this country!” 

I protested mildly, but he insisted, 
shaking his head and repeating, ‘Yes 
sir, the greatest man in this country.” 
Finally I asked him what he had against 
President Roosevelt, telling him at the 
same time that, in my opinion, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was the greatest 
man in the country. 

“Huh! Roosevelt,’ he replied with 
considerable emphasis in his voice, “I 
used to think that Roosevelt was a great 
man until he ate dinner with you. That 
settled him for me.”’ 

This remark of a Florida farmer is 
but one of the many experiences which 
have taught me something of the curious 
nature of this thing that we call prejudice 
— social prejudice, race prejudice, and 
all the rest. I have come to the con- 
clusion that these prejudices are something 
that it does not pay to disturb. It is best 
to “let sleeping dogs lie.” All sections 
of the United States, like all other parts 
of the world, have their own peculiar 
customs and prejudices. Where these 
customs have grown up slowly and be- 
came firmly established, it will generally 
be found that they are there because they 
serve some good purpose — or have done 
so in the past. For that reason it is the 
part of common sense to respect them. 
When one goes to European countries 
or into the Far West, or into India or 
China, he meets certain customs and 
certain prejudices which he is bound to 
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respect and, to a certain extent, comply 
with. The same holds good regarding 
conditions in the North and in the South. 
In the South, it is not the custom for 
colored and white people to be enter- 
tained at the same hotel; it is not the 
custom for black and white children to 
attend the same school. In most parts 
of the North a different custom prevails. 
I have never stopped to question or 
quarrel with the customs of the people 
in the part of the country in which I 
found myself. 

Thus, in dining with President Roose- 
velt, there was no disposition on my 
part — and I am sure there was no dis- 
position on Mr. Roosevelt’s part — to 
attack any custom of the South. There 
is, therefore, absolutely no ground or 
excuse for the assertion sometimes made 
that our dining together was part of a 
preconcerted and well-thought-out plan. 
It was merely an incident that had no 
thought or motive behind it except the 
convenience of the President. 

I was born in the South and I under- 
stand thoroughly the prejudices, the cus- 
toms, the traditions of the South — and, 
strange as it may seem to those who do 
not wholly understand the situation, I 
love the South. There is no Southern 
white man who cherishes a deeper interest 
than I in everything that promotes the 
progress and the glory of the South. 
For that reason, if for no other, I will 
never willingly and knowingly do anything 
that in my opinion will provoke bitterness 
between the races or misunderstanding 
between the North and the South. 

Now that the excitement in regard 
to it ts all over, it may not be out of 
place, perhaps, for me to recall the famous 
order disbanding a certain portion of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry (a Negro regiment) 
because of the outbreak at Brownsville, 
Texas, particularly since this is an illus- 
tration of the trait in Mr. Roosevelt to 
which I have referred. I do not mind 
stating here that I did not agree with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s method of punishing 
the Negro soldiers, even supposing that 
they were guilty. In his usual frank 
way, he told me several days prior to 
issuing that order what he was going to do. 
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I urged that he find some other method 
of punishing the soldiers. While, in some 
matters, I was perhaps instrumental in 
getting him to change an opinion that he 
had formed, in this case he told me that his 
mind was perfectly clear and that he had 
reached a definite decision which he 
would not change because he was certain 
that he was right. 

At the time this famous order was 
issued, there was no man in the world 
who was so beloved by the ten millions 
of Negroes in America as Colonel Roose- 
velt. His praises were sung by them on 
every possible occasion. He was their 


idol. Within a few days — I might almost 
say hours — as a consequence of this order, 


the songs of praise of ten millions of people 
were turned into a chorus of criticism 
and censure. 

Mr. Roosevelt was over and over again 
urged and besought by many of his best 
friends, both white and colored, to modify 
or change this order. Even President 
Taft, who was at that time Secretary of 
War, urged him to withdraw the order 
or modify it. I urged him to do the same 
thing. He stood his ground and refused. 
He said that he was convinced that he 
was right and that events would justify 
his course. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that I was 
deeply concerned in the outcome of this 
order, I confess that I could not but admire 
the patience with which Mr. Roosevelt 
waited for the storm to blow over. I do 
not think that the criticisms and denun- 
ciation which he received had the effect 
of swerving him in the least from the 
general course that he had determined to 
pursue with regard to the colored people 
of the country. He was just as friendly 
in his attitude to them after the Browns- 
ville affair as before. 

Months have passed since the issuing 
of the order; the agitation has subsided 
and the bitterness has disappeared. I 
think that I am safe in saying that, while 
the majority of colored people still feel that 
Colonel Roosevelt made a mistake in 
issuing the order, there is no individual 
who is more popular and more loved by 
the ten millions of Negroes in America 
than he. 
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A STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE EFFORT TO MAKE HISTORY CONFORM TO RESPECT. 
ABILITY —HOW THE FIRST FACT-LIFE OF LINCOLN WAS RECEIVED 


DOROTHY LAMON TEILLARD 


whereby a great man’s fame passes 

from the small group of his friends 
and advisers to a larger group and then 
to the whole world — interesting to note 
the change from the hesitating attitude 
of contemporary opinion to the franker 
attitude of posterity. There is no more 
interesting study of this sort than the life 
of Lincoln. 

Every fact about him, even the most 
insignificant, is now regarded as important; 
and an effort to suppress any fact would 
be regarded as silly, and even almost as 
criminal. Yet for a number of years after 
his death it was considered by many 
persons as unkind and injudicious to tell 
the whole truth. 

This feeling — that a hero’s life must 
consist only of heroic acts and of heroic 
surroundings — was prompted in part by 
a genuine admiration of his character. 
It was thought that his fame would suffer 
if all the ugly facts were known. But 
it was prompted in part also by the timid 
and the conventional cowardly notion 
that opinions of the time about social 
standing, about education, and about 
religion would somehow suffer if all his 
experiences and opinions were frankly 
told. It is amazing to see how many 
persons supposed that, in Lincoln’s case, 
history could be written by the omission 
of facts. There was the usual effort to 
build up a Lincoln myth by the suppres- 
sion (and even by the denial) of facts. 

An interesting light is thrown on this 
subject by some of the criticisms that 
were made of my father, Mr. Ward H. 


[’ IS interesting to trace the steps 


Lamon, whose “Life” of Lincoln was 
published in 1872, seven years after his 
assassination. 

My father made no claim to literary 
excellence, but only to making a faithful 
record of Lincoln’s life down to the fourth 
of March, 1861. He threw off all preju- 
dices and disregarded all friendships 
and all emotions that might cloud his 
vision. He believed that a_ biography 
worth writing at all was worth writing 
fully and honestly, and that the writer 
who suppressed or perverted the truth 
is no better than he who bears false 
witness in any other capacity. He be- 
lieved, too, that Lincoln’s “Life,” in 
particular, could be written truly and 
faithfully and leave the subject more 
ennobled by the minute fidelity of the 
record. With this conviction, he wrote 
to show the gradual growth of this mag- 
nificent character, starting with the very 
“‘tangled underbrush” in which he sprang 
up. 
There are few instances of greater 
persecution of an author for fidelity to 
truth, yet the book stands to-day as the 
most faithful history of Mr. Lincoln’s 
life from his birth to his first inauguration. 
That it would remain the standard au- 
thority for the essential facts of his early 
life was predicted by no less a person 
than John Hay, who wrote to my 
father: 


Nothing heretofore printed can compare 
with it in interest, and from the nature of 
the case all subsequent writers will have to 
come to you for a large class of facts. 
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The name of Ward H. Lamon is hardly 
familiar to the public. Perhaps the best 
introduction to the present generation 
would be the words of Mr. Lincoln 
himself, written under date of May 28, 
1862, reproduced here in facsimile: 
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This friendship continued uninterrupted 
for eighteen years, beginning in 1847, 
when my father settled in Illinois. At 
that .time it was the custom of lawyers 
“to ride the circuit.” My father rode 
the circuit with Mr. Lincoln and was 
his local partner, first at Danville and 
afterward at Bloomington, Ill. Much 
legal manuscript written by Mr. Lincoln 
is among my father’s papers. Fourteen 
years after this friendship began, about 
February 1, 1861, Mr. Lincoln wrote to 
my father at Bloomington that he desired 
to see him at once. He went to Spring- 
field and Mr. Lincoln told him that he 
would go to Washington on the 11th, and 
wanted my father to go along with him, 
saying: 

“Our friends have already asked me 
to send you as Consul to Paris; you 
know I would cheerfully give you any- 
thing for which our friends may ask or 
which you may desire, but it looks as if 
we might have war. In that case I want 
you with me. So get ready and come 
along. You must go, and go to stay.” 

My father went and was chosen as the 
sole companion of Mr. Lincoln from 
Harrisburg to Washington — the part of 
the trip made secretly because of the alleged 
conspiracy at Baltimore. He was ap- 
pointed Marshal of the District of Col- 
umbia, an office of much importance in 
time of war and of much friction and 
difficulty. My father remained as close 
as any man to Mr. Lincoln throughout 
his whole Administration and left him 
only three days before the assassination, 
on business of much importance at the 
bidding of Mr. Lincoln himself. 

The following is a facsimile of the pass 
given by Mr. Lincoln at this time, the last 
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ever given by him for any one to leave 
the city of Washington. 
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My father was charged with several 
important missions for Mr. Lincoln, one 
of the most delicate and dangerous being 
a confidential mission to Charleston, S. C., 
less than three weeks before the firing on 
Sumter. The following is a letter from 
Governor Pickens, which (together with 
a flag-of-truce steamer) was furnished for 
my father to go to Fort Sumter: 


State of South Carolina. 
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Leonard Swett, one of Mr. Lincoln’s 
closest friends — one of the most brilliant 
of those who rode the circuit with him and 
one of the two men who contributed more 
than all others to Mr. Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion in 1860 — wrote of my father under 
date of June 15, 1887: 


Mr. Lamon has an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote and of facts which have never been 
published and which I believe would be more 
interesting than the reminiscences of any 
other living man; and this information in 
reference to Mr. Lincoln ought to be made 
public before Lamon dies. Taking this 
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question as a whole, I believe that Lamon, 
for the four years of Lincoln’s administra- 
tion, stood closer to him and knew better the 
interior life which has never been made public 
than any other man now living. 


Judge David Davis, many years on 
the United States Supreme Bench, per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Lincoln and adminis- 
trator of his estate, wrote of my father 
to Judge Jerre S. Black, as follows: 


We have been intimate for twenty years 
and it gratifies me to know that during that 
long period I have preserved his (Lamon’s) 
friendship. In fact no man ever had a truer 
friend or a more unselfish one. A man from 
whom Mr. Lincoln never withdrew his favor 
and affection must have high qualities. 


Secretary of State W. H. Seward 
wrote of my father: ‘He is one of my 
oldest, truest, and best friends.” 

These commendations might go on 
indefinitely, but the following will suffice 
for the present purpose: 
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My father’s “‘Life”’ of Lincoln (passages 
of which may have been open to criticism 
on the score of taste or on the score of 
literary style) was, therefore, not open 
to serious criticism on the score of fact, 
as time has shown. Yet the first volume 
was received with such resentment by 
those who thought that history ought to 
be written by suppression, that he never 
published his second volume. 

Many things combined against the 
acceptance of the truth then. First and 
pernaps the most important was the fact 
that so short a time had elapsed since the 
death of Mr. Lincoln. The memory of 
the hideous tragedy was still fresh. The 
reading public regarded it as an offense 
to trace his wonderful growth from so 
humble an origin. Then there was the 
religious world, which was shocked that 
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he was described as unorthodox. What 
may be called the sectional public took 
exception to the unprejudiced attitude 
toward the South. Apropos of this latter 
class, Jesse W. Fell—the only person 
for whom Mr. Lincoln ever wrote an out- 
line of his early life— wrote my father 
under date of February 19, 1872, as follows: 


Modify last chapter, as will make it ac- 
ceptable to the country and to the mass of 
that great historic party which placed Mr. 
Lincoln in power. Don’t know what spirit 
could have taken possession of you when you 
wrote it, but if Stephens of Georgia had 
written it, it could not have been in a manner 
more acceptable to the Southern mind. It 
is one of the most terrible indictments ever 
penned against the party that placed Mr. 
Lincoln in authority, and you may imagine 
the savage ferocity with which the volume 
will be criticised all the world over. 


The chapter was not modified but was 
rejected from the first volume; it forms 
the opening chapter for what my father 
intended for the second volume. 

Then there was what might be called 
the social public, that was shocked by 
the truth about Lincoln’s humble and hard 
bringing-up. But people are no longer 
“engaged in smoothing out the lines in 
Lincoln’s face.’”’ There is now an eager- 
ness for every detail. - 

When all the objections of these critics 
are reduced to their last analysis, the 
result shows that in their opinion my 
father’s “‘Life’’ was ‘‘basely full, grossly 
accurate, and infamously true.” Let us 
now glance at some of the newspaper 
criticisms and a few letters from men of 
those times: 


The Chicago Tribune said: 


A brief statement of his religious ideas 
would have been all that was necessary for 
general information, for a man’s religious 
ideas are a matter between himself and his 
Maker. The story of his final engagement 
and marriage to Mrs. Lincoln can be read by 
no one except with the most painful feelings. 
Even if every word of it were true, no excuse 
can palliate the atrocity of its publication. 
It is an event in Mr. Lincoln’s life which 
should have been kept secret. It will shock 
not Mr. Lincoln’s family alone, but every 
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person whose sense of propriety is not thor- 
oughly blunted, and it shows that whatever 
else Mr. Lamon may be fit for, he is not fit 
for a biographer. 


The Christian Union (now The Out- 
look) viewed these same facts in a dif- 
ferent light: 


This book has merits which give to it 
great and permanent value. They may be 
summed up as fullness of material and honesty. 
Mr. Lamon has that first of all merits in a 
historian, sincerity. We heartily commend 
his book to our readers as full of interest and 
as throwing light on a character as unique 
in itself as it is prominent in our history. It 
has left us with a heightened sense of Lincoln’s 
essential greatness. We believe its effect 
will be, after the first annoyance at its irrev- 
erent treatment of the Nation’s hero has 
passed away, to give him a loftier place in 
the estimate of his countrymen and a warmer 
place in their hearts. 


The New York World: 


The average reader will be likely to rise 
from its perusal with ninety-five per cent. of 
his enthusiasm for the memory of the great 
Emancipator vanished. Of this, however, 
there can be no doubt that the tale is plain 
and unvarnished, and that on it must be 
founded any real estimate of the career of 
Lincoln before he reached the Presidency. 
Extracts from this strange book give a very 
inadequate idea of its scope and aim, and 
none whatever of the singular result which 
it develops —the growth into maturity 
of a character like Abraham Lincoln. This 
evolution can only be measured by reading 
the whole of the book. It is like one of 
Gerard Dow’s very homely pictures. 


The Chicago Evening Post: 


A gentleman of some literary and pro- 
fessional prominence recently met General 
McClurg, of Jansen, McClurg & Co. the 
booksellers, and volunteered the remark 
that ‘‘Lamon’s book on Lincoln is scandalous, 
and it will ruin any publisher or bookseller 
who handles it.”” It bears on every page the 
marks of research and the evidence of trust- 
worthy material. It is not a book of speeches 
and of glittering generalities. It -is essen- 
tially an intimate and gossipy familiarity with 
Lincoln as a boy, as a lover, as a man, and 
asa politician. Its purpose is to tear away 
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the screen which hides the sentiments, follies, 
weaknesses, and humanities of great men. 


J. H. Wickizer, a personal friend of Mr. 
Lincoln, wrote my father under date of 
December 9, 1872: 


I have just finished your life of Lincoln. 
I believe it is a truthful statement of facts. 
Will you permit me very briefly to give my 
views of the book? Would it not have been 
better to have omitted so detailed an account 
of his early life, of his relatives, and his 
miserable surroundings? A_ brief account 
of his low origin would have been proper, so 
that the world could see his great personal 
merits and genius by the grandeur he attained. 
But I think I would have passed over his 
plebeian birth and education very lightly, 
and been more special and dwelt more largely 
upon the philosophy and greatness of his 
character, say from about 1846. And espe- 
cially would I have lingered long and happily 
on his Divine Genius from the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise down to the hour of 
his assassination. This would have placed 
him where he really ought to be in the hearts 
of all true Americans, without any dark 
shading in the background. 

You have no doubt given the exact truth 
respecting his religious views, but as the peo- 
ple who loved him are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to appreciate his philosophy, and as 
his greatness did not consist in any religious 
ideas or labors, would it not have been better 
to have spared the good pious religious people 
the pain and shock of his unbelief? This 
does not shock you nor me nor Judge Davis 
nor Leonard Swett, who knew him but to 
love him, but those who drink the milk of 
the Word, and ‘‘know it is so” —to them 
it is cutting off their rations and they will 
insist, if Lincoln really didn’t believe their 
Religion, he has gone to hell. Would it not 
have been better to have spared them this 
sad calamity? 


Perhaps the most amusing of all such 
criticisms was the following smug piece 
of sanctimoniousness from a critic who felt 
called on to defend Lincoln and the Chris- 
tian religion or anything else when a fact 
leaped to light that seemed to do violence 
to conventional and respectable opinion. 

The old Scribner’s Magazine, edited 
by Dr. Holland, himself a biographer of 
Lincoln, whose biography has been for- 
gotten, said: 
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Fortunately the great figure with which 
Colonel Lamon has concerned himself refuses 
to conform to the portrait as he has painted 
it. Even on his own showing, the attempt 
to make of Lincoln a half-lunatic infidel is a 
failure. What Abraham Lincoln was when 
he lived at New Salem and wrote an anti- 
Christian tract (which the friend to whom 
he showed it somewhat violently but most 
judiciously put in the fire) is one thing, and 
it may be necessary for an impartial historian 
to record it. 

What he was when he died at Washington 
with those most Christian words of the second 
inaugural upon his lips, and that most Chris- 
tian record of four years of patient tenderness 
and charity behind him, is quite another 
thing. Evidently there is no room in the 
philosophy which underlies this volume (the 
philosophy of Colonel Lamon and of Mr. 
Herndon — the philosophy which these gentle- 
men would persuade us was the controlling 
power of Mr. Lincoln’s life) for any such 
radical change of character as would explain 
this transformation and make of the free- 
thinking attorney of an Illinois village the 
religious statesman of the nation’s capital. 
That he could have learned any more than 
they did from the sublime events in which 
the providence of God had given him a part 
so much more considerable than theirs, seems 
to these gentlemen quite incredible. And 
so they go on piling up their negative testi- 
mony from witnesses — whose competency 
as experts, to say the least, is more than 
doubtful — to persuade the world that he 
was an unchristian man. 

It would be amusing if it were not melan- 
choly to see the innocence with which this 
book assumes that there is no intermediate 
ground between the severity of perfect 
orthodoxy and the antagonism of utter dis- 
belief; that faith is the same thing with 
opinion and subscription to a creed the essen- 
tial thing in Christian character. The re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ is no more in 
need of the patronage of a great man than 
it is in danger from the disparagement of a 
small one. But it is of great importance 
that it should be understood and appreciated 
and that an attack upon it, the ignorance of 
which is only equalled by its insidious malig- 
nity, should be promptly noticed and repelled. 
That such an attack should be made under 
cover of the good name and great fame of 
Abraham Lincoln is an offense against good 
taste and an outrage on decency of which 
it is difficult to speak with the customary 
calmness of mere judicial criticism. 
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Unfortunately this is not the only outrage 
upon decency of which the book is guilty. 
To be sure, in these days of intrusive “ inter- 
viewing”? and impertinent scrutiny into the 
private and domestic concerns of every one 
who has the misfortune to be in any sense a 
public man, it might seem unreasonable to 
expect biographers to wait for death to break 
the seal of a secrecy in which the widow of 
Mr. Lincoln had rights not inferior to his own. 
A writer who can show himself so reckless 
of decency and honor ought not to complain 
if his readers should presume him reckless 
equally of truth. There surely rests on us 
no obligation to believe a story which is told 
in such a shameless way. 

W. H. Herndon, Lincoln’s later biog- 
rapher and his law partner at Springfield 
for more than twenty years, wrote under 
date of November 18, 1885: 

I desire to see your new Life win. Your 
first Life is nearly suppressed — is suppressed 
or will be by rings — bears — and the like. 
Lamon’s first Life of Lincoln is the truest 
Life that was ever written of a man, as I 
think. I do not agree to all it says, and yet 
it is the most truthful Life of Lincoln written 
or to be written probably, except your second 
Life. I am glad you intend to write the 
second volume in the same spirit of independ- 
ence and truth that moved you in writing 
your first. No Life will succeed permanently 
in this world that is bottomed on a lie and 
substained by a fraud. Why, Lamon, if 
you and I had not told the exact truth about 
Lincoln, he would have been a myth in a 
hundred years after 1865. We knew him — 
loved him — had ideas and had the courage 
of our conviction. We told the world what 
Lincoln was and were terribly abused for it. 
....hates us with a kind of savagism; will 
his hate change the world or wipe out a fact? 
Stand firm in your intentions, in your honest 
ideas and convictions and leave the con- 
sequences to Mankind. Trust an intelligent 
future. 


It has been justly observed that the 
nearer a writer is to the event, the more 
authority he has as a witness, but the 
less authority as a judge. With a corres- 
pondence before us consisting of four or 
five thousand letters and several scrap- 
books of criticism covering the most criti- 
cal periods of our country’s history, we 
seem to havea “‘witness.’’ Has there time 
enough elapsed to have a “judge’’? 
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WHAT IS “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT?” 


THE RESULT OF MR. FREDERICK W. TAYLOR’S TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK 
IN THE STEEL BUSINESS—A SYSTEM TO IMPROVE THE CONDITION OF 
LABOR AND TO DECREASE THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


system of conducting industrial 

plants which has been evolved 
by a successful man in a successful busi- 
ness. It is the result of twenty-six years 
of work by Mr. Frederick W. Taylor in 
the Midvale Steel Works in Philadelphia. 
His explanation of it removes all mystery 
from it and all tinge of the patent- 
medicine, cure-all attributes with which 
some of the papers clothed it. 

To make it easier of explanation Mr. 
Taylor gives, under four heads, the steps 
necessary for the practice of “scientific 
management ”’: 

(1) Determine accurately by scientific 
analysis the elements of each piece of 
work and decide how it can best be done. 

(2) Select men who are fitted for the 
work—even for the lowest kinds—and train 
them in the way that has been determined 
to be the best way of doing that task. 

(3) By adequate supervision and a 
system of payment which gives the men 
an incentive, make sure that the men 
practise the best methods all the time. 

(4) Divide the work between the man- 
agement and the men so that the manage- 
ment does all the work which it can do 
better than the men. 

From the time of the Ten Command- 
ments there have been plenty of good 
principles which seem easier to formulate 
and easier to follow than these four. But 
these have stood the test of application. 
A concrete instance of how they are applied 
makes their value much plainer than a 
simple statement of them. 

After Mr. Taylor had spent many years 
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in building up “scientific management”’ 
piece by piece in the Midvale Steel Works, 
he was asked to introduce it into the works 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. At 
that plant there was a great yard, approx- 
imately two miles long and half a mile 


wide, in which there were about six 
hundred men who shoveled sand, coal, 
ashes, etc. 


In accordance: with the first principle 
of determining accurately by scientific 
analysis the elements of each piece of 
work, Mr. Taylor began to study the 
science of shoveling. Most shovel con- 
tractors undoubtedly believe that the 
way to shovel is to shovel, and that there 
is no more science to it than a laborer 
will acquire by practice. At Bethlehem the 
men supplied their own shovels, which they 
chose to suit themselves, and they worked 
each man according to his own method. 

Mr. Taylor’s analysis showed that a first- 
class man working at normal speed could 
handle more material on a shovel that 
held a 21-pound load than on any other. 
A lighter load necessitated too high a 
speed, and a heavier load meant too great 
a strain on the man. He determined how 
much more quickly and easily a man could 
load his shovel with material from an iron 
or a wooden floor than from the ground. 
There were several other things which Mr. 
Taylor learned about the science of shovel- 
ing, but these will do by way of example. 
There was nothing occult about it, and it is 
hard to say whether it is more remarkable 
that Mr. Taylor should have thought to do 
such: a thing or that no one else had 
thought to do so before. 
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In accordance with the second principle 
that of selecting the men and training them 
— Mr. Taylor’picked out the men and had 
them instructed one by one how to work 
and how fast to work. It has long been 
known in the army that you can train men 
to take a 30-inch step 120 times to the 
minute so that they will do it with ease 
and regularity. Mr. Taylor trained his 
men to shovel in the same way; and (as 
in the army, where there is ene non- 
commissioned officer to every five men) 
in Mr. Taylor’s company of shovelers 
there was a foreman to every small gang, 
to keep teaching such men as needed it 
and to break in recruits. 

The third principle—that the men 
should be induced to use the knowledge 
that they were taught and maintain the 
standard after they knew how — was 
made effective by the “bonus” system 
of payment. These men had been accus- 
tomed to receive $1.15 a day for shoveling. 
Mr. Taylor allowed that rate to stand. 
If a man came to the Bethlehem Works 
in the morning and merely shoveled 
until the whistle blew in the evening, he 
got his $1.15, as usual. If, however, he 
profited by the teaching and did the whole 
task assigned him, he received $1.85 a 
day. This 70 cents extra a day was the 
inducement given to make the men use 
the science which they had been taught. 

Following the fourth principle — having 
the management do everything which 
it could do better than the men — necessi- 
tated many changes. In the first place 
a tool-house was built and supplied with 
eight different kinds of shovels, some for 
ashes, others for coal, etc. — for, obviously, 
a shovel that will hold twenty-one pounds 
of one material would not necessarily 
hold the same weight of another. A 
planning department was established to 
determine just what work should be done 
each day and by what men. This depart- 
ment gave each man a card every morning, 
telling him just where to go in the yard, 
just what to do, what tools to do it with, 
and how long it ought to take him. These 
details were formerly decided by the gang- 
boss and by the men themselves in a hap- 
hazard manner. Under Mr. Taylor they 
were determined by specialists upon exact 
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information, and the planning office knew 
at the end of every day just what each 
man had accomplished. 

At first sight it would seem a useless 
waste to have a tool-house with many 
different tools for men who had been 
accustomed to supplying their own shovels, 
a further waste to have a lot of men plan- 
ning work for a gang of shovelers, and 
others instructing and timing them, and 
more folly yet to investigate the “‘science”’ 
of shoveling —as if a man who had 
shoveled for fifteen years would not know 
how to doit. Certainly it all would have 
seemed foolish if it had not been for the 
results, which were these: 


The number of laborers was re- 


duced from sci eaihe 600 to 140 
The average number of tons 

handled per man per day was 

increased from is 16 to 59 


The average earnings per 
man per day rose from . 
The average cost of hand- 
ling a long ton (2,240 lbs.) 
decreased from . 7.2 cents to 3.3 cents 


$1.15 to $1.88 


In the 3.3 cents per ton for cost of hand- 
ling is included the wages of all the men in 
the planning department, the timekeepers, 
etc. During the first year the saving to 
the company was $36,417, and in the 
next six months (when the system was 
further perfected) the saving was about 
as much more — or a total of approxi- 
mately $72,000 in eighteen months. This 
had been accomplished without over- 
working the men, for one fundamental 
idea underlying “scientific management” 
is that the men who are trained be in- 
duced to stay permanently, and _ this 
could not be done if they were overworked. 

The obvious result of the analysis of 
the science of shoveling was to supply 
the men with the proper tools. That, 
of course, is not a new idea, but it is one 
that is often overlooked because the work 
which the man is: required to do has not 
been studied. It is usual to accept the 
tools that are in common use, and more 
usual to accept the method of handling 
them which the workmen happen to have 
acquired. If a better tool or a better 
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method is brought to the attention of 
the management, it will usually be ac- 
cepted. What the scientific analysis of 
each piece of work does is to determine 
whether or not the tools and the methods 
are the best that can be had; and,_. if 
not, wherein they are deficient. ‘A trained 
man whose business it is-to do this can 
naturally do it better than an untrained 
workman who has no particular induce- 
ment to do it. 

There are a good many operations in 
our industrial life which resemble the 
buttons on the tails of aman’s coat. They 
serve no useful purpose but are merely 
the results of inheritance. The greater 
portion of the methods used by laborers 
are inherited from their predecessors or 
copied from contemporaries. In the last 
ten years, industry has made progress in 
reducing the cost of manufacture. Labor- 
saving machinery and well-arranged plants 
are to be seen on every hand. The scien- 
tific laboratory for the study of materials 
and forces, originally considered as be- 
longing only to educational institutions, 
has become a recognized necessity in all 
our large industries, and to it principally 
has been due the great advance of recent 
years. As yet, however, in but few cases 
has any definite attempt been made to 
study in a scientific manner the most 
efficient way of utilizing human labor. 
The manufacturer is eager to replace a 
$10,000 machine by another that will 
double the output, but he has not as a 
rule reached a point where he would spend 
$400 in management-expenses to double 
the output of the $900-a-year man who 
runs the machine. The reason is that 
the science of utilizing labor to the best 
advantage is but in its infancy. 

To many people the amount of the 
gain when the best knowledge is given in 
usable form to the man on the job is almost 
unbelievable. It is interesting that while 
Mr. Taylor was doing this in industry, 
as a part of his system of ‘‘scientific man- 
agement,” it was being applied in agri- 
culture with the same _ results. Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has for several years carried 
on demonstration-work on Southern farms. 
He plans the work of the farmers, instructs 
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them how to accomplish it, and maintains 
a body of field-agents who go from farm 
to farm as the teaching foremen go from 
man to man in the shops. Dr. Knapp’s 
instructions for agriculture are not so 
detailed as are Mr. Taylor’s for industry, 
nor are the field-agents in constant atten- 
tion on each farmer as the foremen are 
in attention on each workman; but the 
theory in both cases is the same. The 
results also are similar. The average 
yield of cotton-seed per acre on the dem- 
onstration-farms in Florida was 597.5 
pounds. On similar farms whose owners 
were without instruction, the average 
was 275.4 pounds. The increase in Louisi- 
ana was from 379.6 pounds to 757.8 
pounds. 

The selection of privates in the industrial 
army is not generally practised in this 
country. The United States army, be- 
fore the Spanish War, used to reject 92 
out of every 100 men that applied. The 
result was a corps d’élite. In the indus- 
trial world a man who applies for a job 
as a mechanic is hired as a mechanic, and 
a man who applies as a shoveler is given 
a shovel. Most plants do not have any 
particular requirements, physical or other, 
to which they subject their recruits, 
except to find out in some measure — 
usually from the man himself — where 
he has. worked before. 

In almost every other department of 
industry there are experts, financiers, 
designers, salesmen, and purchasing agents, 
but there are few experts for hiring labor. 
Men are hired chiefly by the foreman in 
odd moments when he can get time from 
his other duties, and few foremen have any 
definite principles for this work or any 
data to base such principles on. 

In the shovel-gang at Bethlehem, Mr. 
Taylor found. that by far the larger pro-~- 
portion of the men were unsuited to the 
work. Some were physically below nor- 
mal and others were mentally fitted for a 
higher grade of work. A number of the 
better men received better jobs in other 
parts of the plant. The incapables were 
sifted out. At the end of the year the 
140 men who were doing the work of the 
old gang of 600 (with the help of the plan- 
ning department, special foremen, etc.) 
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could and did fulfil the regulations of 
fifty-nine tons a day. 

But even after the right men had been 
selected and supplied with the proper 
tools and taught the proper methods, 
they would not have been willing to shovel 
fifty-nine tons a day for $1.15. In the 
first place, it is against all “‘union” rules 
to do so much work that it throws other 
men out of work; and, secondly, human 
nature does not encourage a man to pro- 
duce added results for his employer without 
recompense to himself. The 70 cents a 
day extra was the incentive that made 
the men do this. 

But extra pay for extra work is no new 
idea. Piece-work is a recognized method 
of payment all over the country. But 
there is one vital difference between piece- 
wages and the bonus system. If piece- 
work had been introduced in the shovel- 
gang at Bethlehem, the result would 
have been somewhat as follows: 

The average movement of the gang was 
sixteen tons per day per man. The 
wage was $1.15, or a fraction less than 
7.2 cents per ton. If that was the piece- 
rate and some of the stronger men should, 
without instruction or better tools, shovel 
twenty-five tons instead of sixteen, they 
would be earning $1.80 a day. The 
management would know that $1.15 was 
what was paid elsewhere, and as soon as 
the labor market became glutted it would 
reduce the rate per ton to five cents. To 
make the old wage of $1.15, a man must 
then shovel twenty-three tons a day 
instead of sixteen. This speeding-up 
process has been worked so often that the 
labor unions are on the watch for it. The 
trouble is that the rate is based on the 
previous performance of the workers, or on 
the record of another company, or on the 
manager’s guess, or on some other data 
which does not show what a normal man’s 
day’s work at that particular job ought 
to be. This speeding-up process, a sys- 
tem of penalizing labor for its own extra 
efforts, is naturally a frequent cause of 
strikes. Under the bonus system, on 
the other hand, what a normal day’s 
work is can be accurately determined, 
and as this will not vary there is no 
occasion to change the rate of payment. 
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The bonus system does not pay the men 
in proportion to the extra production, 
because that is due more to the work of 
the management than to them, but it 
does pay them more than any other 
laborers can earn on similar work where 
the management is not helping them. 

When the management plans the work 
and gives the men training and tools, it is 
possible for the men to attain the standard 
that has been set. Moreover, it is to every- 
one’s advantage that the standard be 
reached. If the workman fails to reach the 
standard, he loses his bonus. If a fore- 
man’s gang fails to reach the standard, 
he loses his bonus. Unless everybody 
codperates, the results are below standard 
and everybody loses. There is, therefore, 
the same social pressure of the laborers 
among themselves to make everyone accom- 
plish his task under this system which, 
under the piece-work system and under 
day wages, teaches the workman to do as 
little as possible for a given wage. 

For labor’s own interests it is of course 
better to work in an efficient shop than in 
an inefficient one, because only the effi- 
cient shops can afford to pay high wages. 
Every wasteful operation, every useless 
movement, has to be paid for by someone 
— and in the long run the workmen bear 
their share. But it often happens that 
shops which could pay high wages -are 
unwilling to do so, and labor is naturally 
enough unwilling to do its utmost to make 
a shop efficient unless it gets its share of 
the profits. Having found itself hired 
and paid by classes, labor gradually or- 
ganized by classes to protect its interests, 
and its ultimate resource of protest is 
the strike. A system which gives laborers 
individually even more than they demand 
by classes—that helps to remove the 
causes which produce strikes. 

All this Mr. Taylor learned in the hard 
school of experience. He had worked 
up from laborer and mechanic to the 
position of gang-foreman in the Midvale 
Steel Works, and as foreman it was his 
duty to increase the production of the 
shop. He knew that the men were not 
doing all that they could, for he had been 
one among them. He knew the reason 
also — that they realized that there was 
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nothing to be gained thereby. He tried to 
drive them, and they told him frankly their 
position and their reasons; and they even 
threatened him with personal violence if he 
persisted in his efforts. He broke in new 
men only to see them won away from him. 
Machinery broke “because he had it 
driven too fast.”’ Everything was done 
to block his efforts. 

During this industrial struggle, which 
at times was intense and bitter, Mr. 
Taylor worked out his ideas under fire. 
Little by little, as the whole system was 
built up at Midvale, the cost of production 
fell, the average wages rose, and the men 
became more and more satisfied as they 
became more and more efficient. For 
twenty-six years “scientific management” 


has been practiced in that plant, and: 


during that time there has not been a 
strike. 

The shovelers at Bethlehem increased 
their daily handling from sixteen tons to 
fifty-nine. In the same plant a gang of 
pig-iron handlers increased their average 
movement from twelve and one-half to 
forty-seven and one-half long tons a day. 
But both these are low-grade work. It 
is hard for a man running a highly special- 
ized machine-shop with labor that is well 
paid and which has had long training — it 
is hard for such a manager to believe that 
such increases in production could be 
accomplished in his shop. For example, 
he has a mechanic who has worked a 
certain machine — the best that can be 
bought —for ten years. It stands to 
reason that this intelligent man, with his 
long training, knows how to get the most 
out of the machine. When he is given a 
piece of metal to cut, he knows from long 
practice what speed and what feed to use 
on the machine. He learned it from his 
predecessor and the men around him in 
the shop. 

To see how likely it is that he has really 
learned how to run his machine for each 
job, it is necessary to look into the dif- 
ferent things which affect the operation. 
The speed of the machine, the material 
to be cut, the kind of tool to be used, and 
nine other separate and distinct things 
affect this operation. If the mechanic 
were a skilled mathematician (as he is 
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not) and: had accurate data showing how 
each of these things affected the operation: 
—as he has not—it would take him 
about a day to figure out accurately 
what speed and what feed he should give 
his machine on a special job to obtain the 
best results. In analyzing the elements 
of this job, Mr. Taylor revolutionized: 
the art of cutting metals. He found out 
the facts about the twelve things which 
affect the speed and the feed to be used on: 
a machine cutting metal, and he has made 
a slide-rule that will do the day’s calcu- 
lating in about twenty seconds. In some: 
cases this has enabled mechanics to cut 
three times as much metal as their ex- 
perience and tradition had told them that 
they could cut. 

Many people get the impression that 
“‘scientific management”’ consists of slide- 
rules, instruction-cards, eight sets of 
shovels, and the like. In reality, the 
appliances are the least important part 
of it. The main thing is, first, to get 
the accurate information and, second, to 
continuously apply it. To accomplish 
this, the selection and training of men, 
the systematic planning of how work 
shall be done, in what time and by whom, 
and the bonus system of wages have been 
found necessary. 

I watched the workmen in a foundry 
which was under “scientific management.” 
Every man had a full instruction-card 
telling him all that he needed to know 
about his job. The materials which he 
was to work with and his tools had been 
brought to him. The men were working 
steadily and rather quickly, although there 
was no appearance of haste. Where they 
saved time was in knowing what to do 
and in having the proper facilities for 
doing it. They were not wasting time 
going after tools or asking questions of 
the foreman. Yet, in spite of the minute- 
ness of their instructions, there were two 
foremen — really teachers —in one small 
room. Under the usual management one 
foreman would have been all that the 
room would have had; and he, beside 
keeping the men at work, would have had 
to answer their questions and decide off- 
hand how and by whom each piece of 
work was tobedone. Thus overburdened, 
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the foreman must necessarily leave the men 
pretty much to their own devices, which 
is unfortunate. 

Now besides these extra foremen there 
were the time-study men, who collected 
the data on which the instructions were 
based. Then there was the planning 
department, the strategists of the plant, 
who planned just what part each man 
was to take in each day’s operations, so 
that everything would move in harmony. 
Aiding them were specialists whose knowl- 
edge was necessary for the making of 
proper instructions. Each man was su- 
preme in his own specialty, and each 
had’his particular duty. If any one failed, 
it could be noted immediately where actual 
performance deviated from the plan, and 
if it were the fault of the president of the 
company it showed as plainly as if it were 
that’ of a workman, for accuracy is no re- 
specter of persons. A plant operating 
under “scientific management” is an indus- 
trial democracy. 

It is also a good example of practical 
codéperation, for it is to every one’s ad- 
vantage to have the work carried out as 
it was planned. 

The underlying philosophy of prac- 
tically all the methods of management 
practised in this country at present is 
that to each workman shall be left the 
final responsibility for the way in which 
he does his work. When the management 
has no exact knowledge of the best 
method of doing the work, it naturally 
puts the responsibility upon the men and 
asks only for results. From the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint the results are not 
particularly satisfactory. All over the 
country the cry has gone up that. our 
industrial progress is handicapped by a 
lack of trained labor. ; 

It is recognized that the old appren- 
ticeship system has ceased to be effective 
and there is no other recognized source 
from which to draw, for the trade-school 
movement has not yet reached propor- 
tions that make it able to supply any 
large number of trained men for industry. 
Selecting and training men in the plants 
themselves after the manner that Mr. 
Taylor practised at Bethlehem with the 
shovelers, the pig-iron workers, and in the 
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shops does not do away with the necessity 
of trade schools. Indeed, boys trained 
for the trades can learn faster and learn 
more difficult work in industry than 
their brothers who have not the advantages 
of early training. 

Such training as Mr. Taylor practised 
would give the man in the ranks of 
industry the knowledge which every one 
now agrees they wofully lack. 

But to develop an efficient force of this 
kind takes time and patience and (par- 
ticularly) care in preventing strikes when 
the system is first introduced. At present, 
the leaders of organized labor are firmly 
convinced that it is against its interests 
to increase the output of each workman, 
because they feel that by so doing the 
number of workmen will be decreased. 
Labor is, moreover, keenly on its guard 
against anything that resembles the 
speeding-up process. In _ introducing 
“scientfic management,” therefore, it is 
necessary to convince each workman that 
he will be not only temporarily but per- 
manently a gainer by accepting it, and 
that not only will there be more to divide 
between him and the management if they 
work together, but that he will get his 
share. 

When that is done, the danger of 
strikes is reduced to a minimum. Among 
the 50,000 men now working in some 
twenty different kinds of industrial plants 
under “scientific management,” there has 
not been a single strike. The men are 
making more money than they could 
make elsewhere, and the companies are 
getting their work done more cheaply. 
The Midvale Steel Works, where the 
system was evolved, has not had a strike 
for thirty years. On the other hand, 
in several places where the introduction 
of “scientific management” was under- 
taken all at once — where the system was 
forced upon men before they understood 
it — strikes occurred immediately and 
prevented its adoption. Mr. Taylor’s 
principles can not be applied like cocaine 
to give instant relief. They form a con- 
structive system and take time to in- 
troduce; but their introduction would be a 
long, long step forward in our industrial 
and labor worlds. 





